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THE DEF ERRED HE DEFERRED PAYMENT > 


Well, as I was saying, I have in mind to tell you 
about some of the wonderful things we saw at the Fair. 
But right here at the beginning, I must remind you 
that James has always been a good provider, not going 
afar off by himself and spending his money in riotous 
living or sinful pleasures, but letting me share the good 
things with him. 

When visiting the different World’s Fairs with 
James by my side, I have often been reminded of an old 
song which my grandmaw used to sing, and which ran 
something like this: 


‘‘Dear, dear, what can the matter be, 
Johnnie’s so long at the Fair. 

He promised to bring me a basket of posies, 
A garland of lilies, a wreath of red roses, 

A little straw hat, to set off the blue ribbons 
That tie up my bonnie brown hair.’’ 


Not so with James, he always let me buy the blue 
ribbons, or the wreath of red roses, or the little straw 
hat, and, at one of the World’s Fairs, the piece of beau- 
tiful imported statuary which I longed for. 

When our sons had grown to man’s estate with fam- 
ilies of their own, James, having the time to spare—also 
the money—wanted to travel, of course, seeing America 
first. Nearly always I went with him, even though he 
sometimes said that I was not invited, but I noticed how 
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pleased he was when I reminded him that the Holy 
Scriptures said man was not made to live alone, and 
that I did not think it right that what God had joined 
together should be separated, especially on a pleasure 
trip. 

We were not in Chicago at the time of the World’s 
Fair, for James was having trouble in his business re- 
lations—not blood relations I am glad to say, and it 
was well for James that his life partner (meaning my- 
self) had hold of his coat tails, so to speak, with both 
hands, or the escutcheon on his family tree might also 
have been tarnished. 

We were living in Parker, the second town of the 
state; James had a good business, was a director on the 
school board and a member in good and regular stand- 
ing of the Chamber of Commerce and was proud to be 
one of the City Fathers. But he had a partner named 
King who turned out to be a veritable wolf in sheep’s 
clothing. 

_ This man King was very popular. He was leader 
of the choir in the big church on the west side; and, a 
fine singer himself he could take the whole congregation 
to the very gate of Heaven on the wings of song. He 
had a stylish wife and they lived expensively. At the 
spring election he was put up for City Assessor and 
was elected by a big majority. James said he ran ahead 


of his ticket. Being a slender man was likely the 


reason he could run faster than the others! | 

Well, as I said, he was elected. The arrangement 
between King and James was that each month King 
should turn into the business a certain part of his 
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salary and that James should look after the affairs of 
the company. King may have done so for a few months, 
but one day when I went to call on his wife there was 
a new carriage waiting at the curb, with a span of 
handsome sorrel horses, and a driver in livery, and Mis’ 
King was just seating herself for a drive. When I 
told James he made light of it, but I thought it an un- 
warranted extravagance. 

Not long afterward King moved into a fine new 
house on the boulevard, and it was rumored that some of 
the big corporations were paying him to cut down their 
assessments. Howsoever this was, none of the money 
came into the business, and when later an opportunity 
offered for James to sell his share, he was as thankful 
as I was to shake the dust of Parker from his feet. 
Later through friends we heard all about the scandal 
which developed. 

It seems that King was not re-elected the next year, 
but was made commissioner, or overseer of the city 
streets and alleys, and it was said that he put dead men’s 
names on the payroll, and names of men who had moved 
away and children’s names to show a large number. 
He made a lot of money out of it, but it leaked out in 
some way and was rumored that one of the biggest men 
of the town and a couple of bankers were as deep in 
the mud as King was in the mire, and that to save 
their own reputations they gave him a large sum of 
money and paid all expenses if he would leave town 
and thus avoid public exposure. And that is why King 
and his family are living somewhere in Canada today. 

As I said, we did not go to the Fair in Chicago, but 
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my friend Judy Moulton did, and has told me many 
things about it. Judy Moulton comes of a long-lived 
family. Her grandpaw on her mother’s side was past 
ninety-five before he ever thought of giving up. He 
was the seventh one in a family of thirteen children. 
In olden times, they used to raise fair-sized families, 
not one or possibly two children, as is fashionable now- 
a-days. All the family had good old Bible names, such 
as Simeon and Philomen and Judah—he was her pro- 
genitor, she was named for him—and Sarah and Keziah 
and Ezra and Levi and Amos and all the other Minor 
Prophets. All lived to be very old. At one time five 
of these brothers came to visit her grandpaw and their 
ages counted more than five hundred years. Had one 
man lived all their lives, Methusala would have been not 
much older than he. They do tell of another branch of 
the family where the father lived to be one hundred 
and four. Judy’s father once was in the city where 
this old unele lived and went to call on him. Well, a 
white haired man came to greet him and Judy’s father 
began to congratulate the old gentleman on looking so 
hearty at so great an age, but the old man said, ‘‘I guess 
you mean my father, I will call him.’’ Then another 
still older man, leaning on a cane, came into the room. 

He told Judy’s father that he cast his first. vote at 
the second election of George Washington and had 
voted straight with the Whig Party ever since, never 
missing an election. Federalist was the name of the 
party then. At the last general election, two years 
before, when he was one hundred years old, a carriage 
had been sent for him, but he refused to ride saying 
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he ‘‘thanked God he could still use his own legs,’’ and 
he walked to the polls with his son (just a boy of 
seventy-five) and cast his good Whig vote. 

Well, as I said, Judy Moulton and a neighbor woman 
went to the World’s Fair in Chicago. They were there 
more than a week, and I suspicion that what those two 
women didn’t see wasn’t worth seeing. When Judy told 
me of the wonderful exhibits, she was very careful not 
to mention the ‘‘Midway Pleasures,’’ which, as their 
name implies, I have every reason to believe were more 
than half-way on the shady side; for some of the things 
she mentioned could only have been seen at a Vanity 
Fair and the World’s Fair surely was not that kind. 

Perhaps it was just as well that James could not go, 
for those worldly attractions might have lured him from 
the straight and narrow path and changed a law-abiding 
eitizen of the U. S. into a frequenter of the by-ways and 
hedges of this sinful world. If for a time Judy and her 
friend fell from grace and ceased to be members in good 
and regular standing, the penalty was theirs—not mine 
—to pay. 

Judy said that the greatest attractions for her were 
the Manufacturing and Transportation buildings. Again 
and again for hours she watched the silk looms at work, 
as the tiny shuttles weaving in and out with lightning 
speed, left behind them clusters of little pink or yellow 
roses and rosebuds and sprays of green leaves; or traced 
with fairy fingers a cobwebby pattern like the hoar 
frost on the window pane. Judy knew nothing about 
weaving silk, but when she was a girl her father kept 
a flock of sheep, and she knew all about making woolen 
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goods, from washing of the sheep and dyeing of the 
wool, to spinning and weaving it by hand. Once she 
had woven a pair of blankets for her own bed. | 

In the Transportation building there were wagons of 
every kind from an ox-eart to the finest carriage, and 
as she gazed on them her mind’s eye saw another eart 
drawn by a yoke of oxen, and in the cart an old man 
and a slip of a girl on their way to the mill. While the 
Granther waited for the grist to be ground, the girl stole 
away to the flume and watched the great wheel as it 
splashed in the water that turned the mill-stones, grind- 
ing the corn into meal and the wheat into flour. And 
again, a long-ago Sabbath morning and a stylish three- 
seated carriage, in which with others is the same slip of 
a girl and the old Granther, but instead of the slow 
plodding oxen there is now a span of spirited bays, and 
the old man carefully holds them in check till the meet- 
ing-house is sighted. Then the reins are loosened and 
the team dashes away to bring up at the horse-block in 
such style as to be the envy of all the young gallants 
waiting outside the church for the preaching to begin, 
and bashfully watching the arrival of their sweethearts 
and other girl friends. 

Besides all kinds of wagons, Judy said there was a 
long train of handsome Pullman cars in which the newly- 
weds of today could take their wedding trip in comfort, 
and her thoughts turned back to her own wedding 
journey, taken in just as wonderful a conveyance—a 
flat-bottom boat on the Erie canal, for there were few 
railroads as far west as Ohio when she and Asa started 
on their life journey. 
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By shutting her eyes she could still see the beautiful 
scenery as they floated down and down, past rich farms 
and picturesque villages till they came to the wonderful 
Hudson River. If you were sitting forward on the boat 
and “‘low bridge’’ was called, unless you ducked your 
head quickly you would likely be pulled out of your 
chair by a wet rope swinging across the deck. At a 
low bridge the mules that drew the boat were unhitched 
and while the boat glided under the bridge they went 
around the ends of it, then were hitched on again. When 
the bridge was high enough to allow the tow-path under 
it, there was no trouble, the mules walked along as 
usual, | 

When the boat stopped to load freight, sometimes the 
men passengers would go ashore to pick wild plums, and 
often the pilot, to play a joke on them, would start the 
boat, then be too deaf to hear them shouting as they 
ran, often a mile or more along the bank before he 
would come close enough for them to climb on board. 
It was always a marvel to Judy the way the waiters 
flung the dishes about when setting the long tables. A 
waiter with an armful of plates bottom side up would 
give a little twist to each one and it would roll to just 
the right place. Perhaps half a dozen would be spin- 
ning like tops at the same time. 


What Judy actually saw at the Fair may still be 
seen by anyone with eyes to see, but neither you nor I 
nor the present generation will ever see the hand-woven 
woolens, nor the old water-wheel turning the grist-mill, 
nor the tow-path by the canal; all these are legends of 
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the past, to be seen only as Judy saw them, through the 
mind’s eye. 
x* + + £ * 

While we were still very new citizens in Parker, we 
were awakened one night by the shrieking of the fire si- 
ren, the clang of bells, the shouts of men and the tramp- 
ling of many feet on the board walk outside our window. 
Hastily dressing, James joined the throng and that was 
the last I saw of him for two days. 

There was a flood in the lower part of town. Some- 
where near the foothills a cloud had burst and the 
waters pouring down a dry creek-bed and over what 
was once a break-water (now only a ridge of tumbled 
down stones), were flooding the lower part of the eity. 
Many wretched homes were there, made more wretched 
now by this visitation of Providence, or, as I strongly 
suspicion, by the misuse of city funds which should have 
been used to strengthen the old retaining wall against 
such a disaster, which same had happened once before, 
still within the memory of the ‘‘oldest inhabitant.”’ 

Well, James went to his office which was in a five- 
story building on lower Main Street. With many others 
he was marooned there till the water which filled the 
basement and the lower floor had somewhat drained 
away. On Main Street the water was three feet deep, 
and young men in small boats—brought from the lake 
at City Park—paddled around doing what they eould 
to help the police and the fire department. Two small 
frame stores had left their own foundations and, like 
Noah’s ark, were resting comfortably, if somewhat lop- 
sided, diagonally across Main Street, completely block- 
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ing the way. Over the door of one of these was a large 
sign reading, ‘‘Boston Tea Store,’’ and as chest after 
chest of tea in their straw cases came floating out on 
the muddy waters, some wag shouted, ‘‘The Original 
Tea Party,’’ and before the waters had subsided, another 
frivolous-minded person had chalked under the sign in 
large white letters, ‘‘No Tax on This Tea.’’ 

Just back of James’ office building was a low piece 
of ground, a vacant block. Foot paths from all di- 
rections crossed it and near the center was a clump of 
old spreading cottonwood trees. 

Well, it seems that an old colored mammy on her way 
home from sitting up with a sick friend, had reached 
this low ground just as the water began to fill in, and 
it came so swift and strong that it washed her against 
this clump of trees. Although badly frightened, she had 
sense enough to grab a lower branch and climb up as 
far as she could. Though partly supported by the 
tree trunks, her lower limbs were in the cold water. 
She was there all night, shrieking in terror, ‘‘Oh, Lawd, 
save dis chile, Oh, Lawd, come quick, come quick!’’ 

Now the lower part of this office building was oc- 
cupied by an undertaker, and the basement was filled 
with caskets. As the water rose, these caskets floated 
about and bumped against the ceiling, making a dull 
booming all night, and by morning light, two were seen 
floating in the muddy lake formed in this hollow place. 
They had broken a basement window and had gone out 
to see the world, finally bringing up against the cotton- 
wood trees. As the daylight came and the old mammy 
saw these coffins, apparently waiting for her, she re- 
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newed her shrieks, ‘‘Oh, Lawd, take ’em away, I’se not 
ready to die, take ’em away! Oh, Lawd! Oh, Lawd!’’ 
She was there till late afternoon of the next day when 
men brought a boat to the side of the building to take 
James and others from a second story window, then 
they rescued the old mammy. She was in a state of 
utter collapse and had to be lifted into the boat. 

Where the cloud had burst near the foothills, a 
farmer and his daughter with wagon and team were at 
the time crossing this dry creek bed, when a great wall 
of water came down and engulfed them. The horses 
broke loose, escaping to shore, but the father and girl 
in the wagon box were carried down the stream in water 
so deep that they were compelled to stand to keep their 
heads above it, till finally a wire fence held them fast. 
Men working nearby, hearing their cries went to their 
rescue. One of the men with a lariat really lassoed the 
girl, dragging her to land more dead than alive and 
then the father in the same way. Many bridges were 
swept away and great damage done all along the path 
of the storm. 

One railroad bridge was left high and dry with both 
approaches gone and a new channel was made, requiring 
a bridge to be built in a different place. Such are the 
mysterious workings of Providence. 

When it was possible later for me to visit some of 
these wretched homes to offer advice and material com- 
fort and to assist a few of these poor drowned-out 
women, I saw before me the living illustration of the old 
Seripture saying, ‘‘From her who has nothing shall be 
taken even the little she has.’’ Such destruction I 
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hope never to see again. Sacks of flour and other pro- 
vision caked with mud and filth were laid out on boards 
to dry; bedding, muddy and torn was thrown over 
bushes and fence posts; mattresses, too filthy for use, 
were propped upon chairs, while the muddy waters 
which had run over the window sills had left dirty 
streaks on the broken plaster which still remained on 
the walls. One man had earried his sick wife to safety 
just as their little frame shack toppled over on its side. 
At another house food which had been ready for a mid- 
night supper for father and son, now mud encrusted, 
was still on the stove waiting to be eaten. 

The city took the matter in hand, feeding and cloth- 
ing these destitute people, but it could not replace the 
beloved household gods, the lares and penates (Latin) 
which every family, rich or poor, holds in such sacred 
reverence. One old woman bewailed the loss of a wreath 
in a glass case, the flowers made of hair from many 
dear heads. She had found the case, but alas! it was 
broken and empty. Another, a young woman, grieved 
over the destruction of her most cherished picture, a 
cheap chromo which had represented a woman with 
streaming hair clinging to the foot of a cross which rose 
above the angry waves. The force of the flood had 
torn the picture in half, leaving the cross still hanging 
on the wall, but the poor struggling woman had been 
washed away. Not wishing her faith in the saving 
power of the Cross to be shaken, I promised to send her 
another picture with the same sentiment. 

During the winter following the flood there was much 
sickness in Parker, and in my own neighborhood much 
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anxiety for many weeks. A wealthy German family 
lived on the next street a block away. This was a large 
property occupying half a block, with a fine house, 
large greenhouses, stables for many horses and cows, 
and a small orchard. The rear windows of my own 
house looked upon the front of this place. When it was 
scarcely light one morning, a single horse hitched to a 
small covered wagon like a milk wagon, with a light in- 
side of it, stood for some time in front of their gate, 
finally being driven away. Before noon a yellow flag on 
the house and a guard walking round and round out- 
side the fence, proclaimed a quarantine. Great was the 
consternation in the neighborhood when it became known 
that a young man, a son of the family, had died with- 
out medical attention, and when a doctor’s certificate of 
death was required before burial, the disease was pro- 
nounced small-pox. 

The covered wagon, that first morning had carried 
the dead young man away. This was a large family, a 
father, mother and ten children. The father and a mar- 
ried son conducted a prosperous grocery business on 
Main Street. Besides selling milk, butter and eggs to 
the neighbors at home, their large greenhouse was also 
a source of much profit. The two eldest daughters 
clerked in a dry goods store, and the other children 
were in as many grades at school as there were children. 
As the married son did not live at home, the city al- 
lowed him to take the horses away and to keep the store 
open. ) 

As I watched the progress of events from my win- 
dow, there was for me a fascination in the whole affair. 
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Each morning the married son with horse and buggy 
drove by stopping in the middle of the side street, and 
the father coming to the gate told him what provisions 
and other things were needed. The next morning these 
were brought and a new list spoken for. In the first 
few weeks, from time to time the two grown daughters 
and several of the children walked about in the yard, 
but as the days passed, one by one they failed to appear 
till finally only the parents and one girl came out for 
fresh air. Seven people ill at once of that dread dis- 
ease, a pest-house as it were in the center of the residence 
part of the city. Regularly at nine o’clock each morn- 
ing a doctor came, always putting on a rubber coat 
and gloves, a cap to cover his hair, and lighting a big 
cigar before entering the house. 

The house stood on a corner and the two yellow flags, 
one in front and one on the side, waved a signal all 
winter, for the disease left untouched only one daughter, 
a girl of fourteen, who, without her parents’ knowledge, 
had been vaccinated, and the father and mother who, 

when children had been vaccinated in Germany. Doc- 
tors were agreed that this was a convincing argument in 
favor of vaccination. The school house where the 
children attended was closed for a week and thoroughly 
fumigated. The guard at the house was increased, two 
men taking turns in watching day and night, and as 
the weather was cold, a small fire was kept burning on 
the gravel walk outside. 

Had not the guards constantly been on duty, many 
- morbidly curious persons would have gone inside the 
grounds and possibly into the house. Although some of 
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the family were desperately ill, with the exception of 
the first young man, none of them died. The’ place was 
quarantined nearly all winter. 

When all was over the city authorities required that 
every thing which could not be boiled should be burned. 
One night there came four policemen, each wearing a 
mask, and they lighted a great bonfire in the yard, and 
from our windows we watched them burn hundreds of 
dollars worth of clothing and bedding. Being thrifty 
Germans and a large family, there was much to be 
burned. It made one heartsick to see fine mattresses, 
fluffy pillows, good carpets and window draperies, be- 
side coats and dresses ruthlessly thrown on this flaming 
pile. Now and then a policeman with a long pole would 
stir things up to greater haste in being consumed. 

James said that the city paid the German two thou- 
sand dollars for the loss of his goods. With all this 
sickness it was a fact that not one case of this disease 
could be traced through school or business, to these 
people. I was glad when it was over and I could turn 
to some more profitable avocation than looking from my 
rear windows. 

* * * *% * 

While James was pursuing the even tenor of his way 
—though James does not sing tenor, when he sings at 
all, it is basso profundo (Latin)—well, while engaged 
in his legitimate vocation, he was called to investigate 
the damage done by a very small fire in a very large 
place, really only a small hole burned in the center of 
a valuable rug which covered a floor large enough for 
a dancing pavilion. Just above this hole hung some 
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costly draperies and the blaze burning the nap from 
these imported curtains, spoiled their beauty. Only 
the caretaker and a maid or two were in the house when 
the fire was discovered, the family spending their sum- 
mers only on the ranch, the rest of the year living in 
the whirl of Chicago society. 

James was not so much interested in these frivolous 
trappings of the rich as he was in the place itself, the 
immense tract of land—twenty thousand acres, James 
said—which extended from the foothills to the plains. 
Mr. Barber, the owner, had on his letterheads, cotton 
and cattle and corn and other commodities, saying he 
was a broker in these things. James said there was some 
broken land up in the hills and the cowboys had broken 
their ponies that they might round up the eattle, but 
there was neither corn nor cotton growing on the place. 
It had no doubt been broken down before James reached 
there, for Mr. Barber was a ‘‘Broker’’ as per his letter- 
heads. 

At the time smoke was seen pouring out of the 
windows of the big house, twenty-five cowboys were 
making ready to start on the roundup from the superin- 
tendent’s office a mile away. When the caretaker tele- 
phoned to the office, these men rode over at a gallop and 
quickly put out the fire. It proved to be mostly smoke. 
The telephone had cost a big sum of money. One sum- 
mer when James was at this ranch, Mr. Barber was real 
chummy and told him all about it. 

A telephone was needed badly and the nearest wires 
were fifty miles away. Mr. Barber sent to the city for 
an electrician to estimate the cost of putting up poles 
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and tapping the wires to bring the current to his place. 
After spending a lot of time in looking over the ground, 
the electrician said he felt almost ashamed to name the 
figure as it was so large, but Mr. Barber insisting on 


knowing the truth, the man finally said it would cost 


eight thousand dollars if it cost a cent. What do you 
suppose Mr. Barber did? Why, he told the man it was 
less than he expected and wrote his check for ten thou- 
sand and ordered him to begin work immediately. James 
said that the saving of his palatial home had paid for 
the telephone ten times over. 

When the cowboys came in from the roundup James 
was still there and was much interested in the sight, for 


they drove in two thousand white-faced Hereford calves, 


which later would be sent to an eastern market. These 
creatures represented many thousands of dollars. 

As I said, James was down there one summer when 
Mis’ Barber and a houseful of society people were 
there. The women when dressed for dinner wore very 
low-cut waists, almost no waist at all you might say, 
but the extra cloth was tacked to the bottom of the 
skirt and trailed along on the floor getting in the men’s 
way. All the men wore Tuxedos, though James said 
they looked exactly like his smoking jacket except the 
coats were black, while James’ jacket is brown with a 
quilted red satin lining which I myself selected, being 
fond of bright colors around the evening lamp. 

Well, James told Mis’ Barber that he did not bring 
his evening clothes, being there on business only, and 
having no room in his satchel for more than clean shirts 
and collars and his twilight articles, such as a safety 
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razor and his toothbrush, which he never went without, 
and beside these he carried many papers pertaining to 
his avocation. Mis’ Barber was real polite to him hav- 
ing him sit next to her, and when James feels easy in his 
mind he is a good talker and almost before he knew it 
he was telling some of his best stories, and those city 
people sat spell bound by his eloquence. 

When James was ready to leave they brought to 
the door a stylish city rig and a span of bob-tailed 
horses (which same is cruelty to animals, I think). The 
driver wore a brown suit with gilt buttons, and another 
man in the same identical suit, sat with his arms close 
folded on a little seat in the back. When James saw 
the outfit that was to take him to the station twenty 
miles away, he said to Mis’ Barber, who was standing 
by to bid him farewell, ‘‘If you will take ‘It’ down from 
the back seat, I shall feel more at ease.’’ Mis’ Barber 
laughed and the man descended with much haughtiness 
in his manner. 

Mr. and Mis’ Barber were good friends of James’. 
Each summer twenty or more guests came with the fam- 
ily in a long train of Pullman ears, while other ears 
brought his fine carriages and driving horses and his 
servants. At their dinners they served wine and cham- 
pagne and used fingerbowls. James thought the broker 
business must pay well. 

Several years later an invalid son with the help of 
a superintendent was running the ranch and James was 
there again. This time they were using an automobile, 
and in going over the barren wastes instead of following 
the country roads they went cross lots, if that way was 
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shorter. At certain places along the wire fences were 
two heavy planks fastened together the width of a track 
and set up against the wires and a similar contrivance 
was on the other side joining it to make a runway. When 
these were reached the driver turned on the steam, or 
rather the gasoline, and went over the fence as though 
it were not dangerous. When I was a child back in my 
native state, if a ditch ran across the road, the little dirt- 
covered wooden bridge was called a ‘‘Thank-you-marm,’’ 
but when you crossed it your life was not in danger of 
being snuffed out. 

It was late in the evening when James arrived at 
the station and the superintendent himself came to meet 
him, driving an auto. Now the superintendent had a 
Chinese cook who would occasionally, without leave, go 
to visit with one of his own countrymen who lived on a 
neighboring ranch several miles distant, and this night 
he had stolen away soon after dark. As the auto neared 
a thicket of scrub oak and pinon trees a few miles from 
the station, the strong odor of a polecat filled the air, 
and there just ahead in the middle of the road was the 
Chinaman frantically waving his arms and yelling, ‘‘I 
_ seen a klunk, I seen a klunk, he klink my ecloe, he klink 
my cloe,’’ but his master slowed up only long enough 
to shout in passing, ‘‘Go back to your friend’s place 
where you will no doubt be welcome, and bury yourself 
in the ground.’’ He had not returned when James left. 

| a See 

One morning recently, as James was leaving home, 
he said it would probably be late when he returned, as a 
directors’ meeting in which he was interested was called 
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for that evening. Men from out of town would also be 
in attendance. I have never had cause to doubt James’ 
word, and certainly shall not begin now, even if my 
friend Judy Moulton, when I told her what happened, 
did say that the story sounded a little peculiar to say 
the least. 

Well, as he said he should, James did not come home 
till late, then came in softly so not to disturb me. But 
when my husband stays out till two a. m. I hear every 
sound and although I may not speak, nothing escapes 
me. James undressed by the light from the street lamp 
on the corner and slipped quietly into bed. However, 
before we were up in the morning he said he had met 
with an accident. He knew I would see the strip of 
sticking plaster which adorned his face, so told me about 
it first. 

There had been more or less wine drunk after this 
meeting and the smell of so much liquor—James being 
a total abstainer—had made him feel faint and before 
he could reach the lavatory he was overcome and fell 
against the sharp edge of the door, cutting a long gash 
in one cheek. The doctor was obliged to put six stitches 
in it. It left a white scar, but as it runs up and down, 
it only looks like another wrinkle. This experience of 
James’ proves to me the truth of the old proverb that 
a special Providence watches over children and drink- 
ing men, but a total abstainer must shift for himself. 

Judy Moulton would better not talk much, for the 
Good Book says, ‘‘They that live in glass houses should 
not throw stones,’’ and they do say that Asa Moulton, 
Judy’s dear departed, used to run a cider mill, in fact 
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the mill was on his father’s place, Granther Moulton’s 
farm down in Indiana. 

The year before Asa and Judy were married, just 
after the cider mill was shut down in the fall, the 
Methodist preacher from Felton, with his wife, came 
over to Moulton’s place and they stayed all night. Asa 
was right proud to show the preacher the cider mill and 
the next day when the couple started for home, Asa 
put two bottles of sweet cider in their lunch basket 
along with the fried chicken and home-made bread. Asa 
said it was sweet, but he was mistaken, for when the 
preacher’s wife went to get the lunch basket from under 
the car seat (they went home on the steam train) she 
found that one of the bottles had burst and some of the 
eider had run out into the aisle, in plain sight, and the 
rest of it had soaked into the sandwiches, ruining them 
completely. These were thrown out of the car window, 
but the wife thought she could still use the fried chicken. 
The smell of the cider filled the car and was so much 
like any other kind of liquor that many of the passen- 
gers thought the preacher was intoxicated and some went 
so far as to say it was a case for the Presiding Elder. 

And that wasn’t the end of the cider scandal either. 
The other bottle reached the pantry shelf in the par- 
sonage at Felton and was put well out of sight. But 
one unlucky day when the Ladies’ Aid was meeting with 
the preacher’s wife and all were sewing in the dining 
room where the quilt frames were set up, something 
that sounded like a pistol shot was heard from the 
kitchen and all the women rushed out expecting to see 
a burglar. Someone opened the pantry door and then 
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it was plain enough to see what had happened. From 
an upper shelf a stream of sickly smelling liquid was 
running down over the dishes and scalloped paper on 
the lower shelves, and the cider that was left in the 
broken bottle was foaming over the edge. But the most 
of the vile stuff was on the pantry floor, bits of broken 
glass were scattered everywhere and the cork lay on 
the window sill. 

The preacher’s wife tried to make light of the mat- 
ter, but many people, mostly among the women, believe 
to this day that the preacher drank on occasion. This 
I do know, that before the two year limit was up they 
were removed from Felton to a new field. Judy claims 
that Asa was a total abstainer the same as James, but 
in the face of such evidence I cannot be convinced. 

*° * *& * * 

Asa Moulton was one of the young men who caught 
the gold fever in 59. Some years before he had joined 
in the pioneer movement toward the prairie country, 
taking up land in the new state of Iowa, and had settled 
there. Well, Asa and two brothers who lived on the 
next farm, got the fever. Judy called it the yellow 
fever, gold being that color, and it was arranged that 
one of the brothers should stay and run the two farms, 
while Asa and the other man hunted for gold. They had 
a good team of mules and provisions for six months and 
I suspicion:they also had one of those legends such as I 
have seen in pictures of prairie schooners, ‘‘Pike’s Peak 
or Bust,’’ painted in big flaring letters on the canvas 
cover, that he who runs might read. Although Judy is 
silent on the subject, Asa was that kind of a man not 
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hiding his deeds under a bushel but letting his right 
hand know what the other hand was planning to do; and 
he could paint a sign like that, being a good all-round 
workman before he took up farming. 


Well, after they had been gone about two months, 


when Judy looked down by the barn one morning, she 
saw the covered wagon and Asa just unhitching the 
team. The Pike’s Peak or Bust sign had been painted 
out and the whole outfit looked discouraged and de- 
jected as though it had traveled far and had found no 
rest for the sole of its foot. But Asa did not come 
home ‘‘busted,’’ he had sold his extra provisions to the 
storekeepers at the new settlement for a good price and 
had received real gold dust in exchange. The gold dust 
was the only evidence Judy ever had that Asa had made 
the entire journey as he claimed. 

Asa said that the Platte River route which they 
traveled was lined with emigrants, as many coming back 
as there were going out. The go-backs all declared there 
was no gold out there, or at least you could not pick 
up nuggets from the ground as they had expected to 
do. They were loud and bitter in their talk against 
the men who had started the tales of gold being dis- 
covered in the mountains. 

In common with other gold seekers, Asa and his 
partner had come for that and nothing else and their 
first question like that of the hundreds before them had 
been, ‘‘ Where are your gold mines?’’ They had thought 
to step into a ready made mine and shovel out the 
precious nuggets by the wagon load. But when they 
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realized there was hard work to do—not that Asa was 
afraid of hard work, being brought up on a farm—and 
the chances one in a thousand of finding gold in large 
quantities, they, like hundreds of others, became dis- 
heartened and disgusted, not even stopping to investi- 
gate for themselves, but turned back upon the long, 
dreary trail, empty handed and perhaps wiser. Only 
those who had the nerve to take the one chance and 
brave the hardships of those early days, and not all of 
these, were rewarded by Fortune. 

One of James’ uncles, his mother’s youngest brother 
(the one James was named for), was another of those 
adventurous seekers after gold. He made the trip to 
California in ’49. An older man, a friend of his father, - 
was making ready to go and Uncle James, only 18 and 
still in school, caught the fever. His father finally con- 
sented to James’ desire for adventure and set three 
years as the limit for his stay at the gold mines, prom- 
ising upon his return to take him into the business as 
had already been planned. But the three years length- 
ened into twenty-five before James turned his face home- 
ward. 

A considerable company were waiting at Panama to 
cross the isthmus when Uncle James and his friends ar- 
rived. They crossed on muleback. One man had his 
wife and baby along, but the man was unfortunate in 
having only one arm, and to help make the journey 
possible Uncle James carried the baby the entire dis- 
tance. The ground was swampy and full of malaria 
and creeping things. The luggage was carried on the 
backs of natives and many of the men who had no mule 
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to ride made part of the distance on a seat formed by 
the clasped hands of two of these native carriers and 
sometimes on the carrier’s back like a sack of grain. 
Uncle James said that of all the journey of seven thou- 
sand miles by land and sea those fifty miles through the 
jungle were the most uncomfortable of them all. After 
the isthmus was crossed and they had taken ship again, 
the vessel proved so old and unseaworthy that three 
months’ time was required for the voyage along the 
coast to San Francisco. Thus five months had passed 
before the end was reached. 

San Francisco at that time was little more than a 
straggling village, mainly of tents with a few wooden 
buildings scattered here and there, and on the out- 
skirts, the adobe huts of the Mexicans. Uncle James 
did not remain long in the city, but went instead to the 
gold mines. Cook houses were so much needed at the 
‘‘diggings’’ that he hired out at ten dollars a day to a 
man who opened a restaurant there. 

The cost of living was extreme. Flour and rice 
reached one dollar a pound; pork and bacon one dol- 
lar and sixty cents per pound; while candles cost one 
dollar each. Although whiskey sold at eight dollars a 
bottle, many bottles were sold and there was more or 
less drunkenness among the miners, 

Mail was expensive and Uncle James’ letters were 
few and far between. Coming or going, mail was ear- 
ried overland by emigrant trains, or by slow sailing 
ships on the water. Many of these letters cost as much 
as four dollars before they were received, but to the 
folks at home Uncle James’ letters were worth the 
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price, for they were full of wonderful tales of the min- 
ing camps and life in the Far West. Gold dust was 
the legal tender in frontier mining towns and camps and 
all payments were made through this medium. 

In partnership with this restaurant man, Uncle James 
grub-staked another man to prospect for gold in the 
hills and along the rocky beds of streams, and by the 
time the three years leave of absence expired, Uncle 
James had married and settled down to the business of 
making a start in life, there in that new country. 

The girl Uncle James married had just turned six- 
teen and had but recently arrived. With her father’s 
family, she had made the long and dangerous journey 
overland, with oxen, from Indiana, a trip requiring 
many months of hard travel that at the end they might 
make their home in this far western territory. Those © 
pioneer young people early learned the hard lessons of 
life and grew old before their time, while their mates 
in the East might still be considered youthful. 

Uncle James made his home ever after in California 
and when many years ago he celebrated his golden wed- 
ding he and his life partner were still hale and hearty, 
but the terrible fire and earthquake which so nearly 
destroyed his beloved city seemed to break his heart as 
it did his health and the dear man did not live to see 
the city resurrected and rebuilt. 

When James hunted for gold he did not have so 
far to go. We were then a young married couple liv- 
ing in Cloud City, in the heart of the mining region, 
when early one summer there came a rumor that down 
near Mt. Pisgah gold in large quantities had been found 
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at the grass roots. The place had once been a hog 
ranch, but the buildings had been removed and now 
about all there was left was two or three wallowing 
places and an old well. This well, never more than ten 
feet deep, had long since gone dry and the rotted tim- 
bers falling in, had left jagged holes in the ground be- 
hind them. 

Now, it seems that two miners with their pack and 
sluice pan slung over their shoulders on the ends of 
pick and shovel, were one day tramping toward Cloud 
City. They were tired and thirsty, and seeing in the 
distance what looked to them like a well frame, they 
turned aside to investigate, hoping to find water. But 
when instead of water they found only a dry hole and 
decaying timbers, in their disappointment and rage 
they cursed the deceitful curbing and kicked it into the 
open hole. But in the dirt behind one of these boards a 
little glint of something yellow attracted their atten- 
tion and they took a pan full of the dirt to the river a 
mile away and washed it out. What remained in the 


pan was pure gold. In each of the hog wallows they 


found more of the precious stuff. 


Well, the rumor spread and soon there was a regular 


stampede. The little narrow gauge railroad running 
from Cloud City to the metropolis on the plains was 
just completed, and Mt. Pisgah was perhaps halfway. 
The new road was hardly yet in running order, but the 
trains coming up were loaded to the limit, men paying 
twenty dollars for the privilege of standing packed like 
sardines in a box, while the trains going down from 
Cloud City and beyond were even more crowded, scores 
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riding on the roofs of the cars. Conveyances of all kinds 
were in evidence, buckboards were loaded down, sev- 
eral stage lines sprang up, as it were over night, while 
hundreds more went on horseback or muleback or 
trudged painfully along on foot. 

Of course James caught the fever and with two 
other young men laid in a supply of provisions and went 
with the crowd. 

There is no other kind of adventure that will call 
men or women so quickly as the lure of gold, and be- 
fore the week was ended a town of five thousand people 
had sprung up, with dance halls, boarding tents, nu- 
merous saloons and gambling dens. The whole country- 
side was staked with mining claims. Not a foot of 
ground for miles around was left unclaimed. Town 
lots brought five hundred dollars, and street after street 
was laid out, the man at the little land office taking in 
fabulous sums. 

Well, toward the end of the third week the men came 
sneaking home, James among them. Had they found 
the guilty party they surely would have called on Judge 
Lynch not to arbitrate but to execute. But the man, 
the original owner of the ranch, had been wise enough — 
to skip out between two days. It seems he had con- 
ceived the plan for getting back an equivalent for the 
money and time that had been squandered in an un- 
successful venture in hogs. Taking a considerable quan- 
tity of gold dust he had salted the well and the wallows 
and the most likely places and had successfully gulled 
the public. 

James and the men with him cooked most of their 
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own meals, but occasionally they went to a boarding 
tent. The waiters were young women and all the meal 
except the dessert was served at once. The first time 
James went he waited for his dessert till several men 
had been served and had left the building and, the waiter 
paying no attention to him, he called the girl and asked 
the reason why. She turned to him and in a bold loud 
voice said, ‘‘You want dessert? Then why in h—l 
don’t you stack your dishes?’’ After that James 
‘“stacked’’ his dishes. This goes to show the class of 
females who follow the new camps. I was thankful 
the bubble burst so soon and I had James safe at home. 

This Mt. Pisgah episode has always been a sore sub- 
ject with James and I have ceased to twit him of it, but 
by a judicious use of my knowledge I have kept him 
from many a flyer in high finance where he otherwise 
would have plunged. 


* %* %** %+ * 


Henry, James’ half brother, lived in Cloud City at 
the same time we did. He was in the real estate busi- 
ness and was also part owner in a coal yard. His 
partner was a man named Wood, and although Wood 
was the older, Henry insisted that his own name appear 
first on their letterheads and on the glass of their office 
door, for the combination Legge and Wood was bad 
enough, he said, but if it read the other way around 
_he should be nicknamed Wooden Leg to the end of his 
days. 


Later they added fire insurance to their other inter- 
ests and it was Henry’s job to build up that end of the 
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business, so he started out to insure the neighboring - 
camps. 

In the first town which he visited—most of the 
buildings being frame—nearly every owner seemed anx- 
ious to take all the insurance offered, to protect his 
home and store against loss, and before Henry left the 
town he had insured nearly every building in it. So 
well had he succeeded that instead of going farther, he 
took the stage for home and before going to bed he wrote 
down all this new business in his insurance books, di- 
viding it equally between the two companies which he 
represented. | 

Some weeks later when James inquired why they 
had closed their insurance department so suddenly, 
Henry said his companies had notified him that they did 
not wish to continue longer in his office and had sent 
for their supplies. It seems that the next morning after 
returning from his wonderfully successful insurance 
trip, Henry had found, slipped under his office door a 
telegram, and this is what it said, ‘‘Come to Junction 
City at once, the d—n town has burned up.’’ I am not 
used to swear words, James being most particular in 
his language, but this is verbatim ad liberatim (Latin), 
meaning word for word just what the telegram said. 
And it was true. A fire had started at one end of the 
town, in a blacksmith shop, spreading so rapidly by 
reason of a fierce wind, that with the exception of a 
few scattering houses on the hill-side, the town was 
swept clean. Henry said, had he not written all this 
business in his books that night, it would have been all 
right, but as he did the insurance companies had to pay 
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for every house. This big loss at the very beginning so 
completely discouraged Henry that they dropped the 
insurance department. . 

About the same time there was a fire in Cloud City 
which had a humorous, as well as a destructive side. 
People living in mining towns, though deprived of some 
advantages, have many pleasures and if one has youth 
and health, life can be enjoyed almost anywhere. The 
young men of the town, James included, were giving a 
Mother Hubbard party. All men must wear a Mother 
Hubbard dress. The only hall in the town large enough 
was the Opera House. The floor was level and the 
chairs were easily removed when the hall was needed for 
a dance, and furthermore, James had the renting of it. 
So the party was held there. Of course all the best 
people were invited. 

When James and I expected to be away from home 
till late at night we always secured the services of an 
elderly woman to stay with our small children, but our 
neighbors across the street took their little girls with 
them to the party. 

Well, when the fun and frolic was at its height, some 
one coming in from the street told James that the fire 
bell was ringing. Now, excepting the chief, the town 
had only a volunteer fire department, and the chief 
was the most conspicuous man at the Mother Hubbard 
party. He was slender and made up well as a woman 
and that night wore high-heeled shoes and a woman’s 
bonnet with pink roses on it. He was, of course, one 
of the first to reach the street, and as he ran he tore 
off first one garment and then another till upon reaching 
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Main Street the only clothes he had on were the high- 
heeled shoes and his underwear. When he reached the 
scene of the fire he found that other men not at the 
party had the fire hose out and were already at work. 
One man gave him a coat and another a hat, but until 
the fire was out he directed the work in scant clothing. 

Now, most of the guests at the party lived in that 
part of the town where the fire was, in fact it was our 
neighbor’s house, the one who had taken their children 
with them. The lighted lamp they had left had evi- 
dently exploded, and the frame house was easy prey. 

The party broke up hurriedly, the men leaving im- 
mediately and the women following. All along Main 
Street parts of Mother Hubbard gowns, bonnets and 
ribbons were strewn, torn off and cast aside by men in 
their haste. When I reached home I found the children 
dressed and the woman with the garden hose was wet- 
ting down the roof and side of the house nearest the 
fire. James said that when he came down the Opera 
House steps he had tripped on his Mother Hubbard gown 
and had fallen headlong, nearly breaking his neck, and 
the chief said, ‘‘Never again would he get tangled up 
in women’s clothes, even for fun.”’ 

* * * * * 

Now, Henry, this same half brother of James, had 
an old uncle on his father’s side who lived for many 
years a bachelor and pretty wild at that, and when he 
did half settle down he married a woman almost as wild 
as he had been and who had no family ties. Henry’s 
grandpaw used to say that Kate was a great gadder, 
one of the kind who would rather see a good horse race 
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any day than go to the Ladies’ Aid, and that her coat 
always hung over the bed post that she need lose no time 
getting started to any scene of action. Well, this Uncle 
Frank had an older sister, Aunt Jane, who loved him 
as her own soul, and when as a young man he fell into 
evil company, it was through her watchful care that 
he escaped the hangman’s noose. 

Now, it happened that during the Civil War the fam- 
ily lived in a city on the shore of Lake Erie, not far 
from Johnson’s Island where the Federal prison was 
located. At that time nearly three thousand Confeder- 
ate soldiers were imprisoned there, and a United States 
gunboat was guarding the Island and prison. 

It seems that a prisoner escaping to Canada had made 
plans for a young Captain in the Confederate navy, 
whose ship was then in Canadian waters, to seize one of 
the small steamers which ran between a Canadian city 
and this one where Uncle Frank lived. In the mean- 
time, secret agents in town should make friends with 
the officers on the United States gunboat and should 
bring them as guests to a wine party at a certain hotel 
on shore, there to make them drunk, or if necessary, to 
drug them. It was expected that this naval officer after 
seizing the steamer should capture the unsuspecting gun- 
boat and release the prisoners on the Island. 

But through the mutiny of the sailors on the cap- 


tured steamer, the plot was discovered. Young Frank 


and some of his equally reckless companions were secret- 
ly in sympathy with the South and had been invited to 
this wine party, but his sister Jane, overhearing re- 
marks on the failure of the plot, warned him in time to 
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save his neck. Several of those on shore who were in 
the plot were made life prisoners, and the naval officer 
was hanged. Strange that sister Jane’s two step-sons 
should many years later just escape the same fate. 

Jane refused many offers of marriage, but, when a 
younger sister married and moved West, Jane followed, 
later marrying a ranchman with two grown sons. Re- 
port said that the first wife was of the poor white trash 
from somewhere down South and used to sit in the chim- 
ney corner smoking a clay pipe, also that she could 
neither read nor write. Howsoever that was, she did 
not bring up her sons in the straight and narrow way 
that leads to glory, for if rumor is true, they just es- 
eaped the other place by way of the hangman. 

The Vigilantes got wind that the boys were cattle 
thieves and came with guns and ropes to get them, but 
all they found were twenty or more green hides strung 
along the wire fence in a little ravine out of sight from 
the road. 

Later the old man disappeared and never returned. 
Jane felt sure that he had received some word from his 
sons and had gone to them. Finally the ranch after 
lying idle for many years was turned into a dairy farm. 

* * * % *& 

Well, as I started to tell you, James and I went 
to the World’s Fair in St. Louis, and almost the first 
person we met was Mis’ Brooks from Parker, where we 
used to live, you know. Her husband was Commissioner 
from our state and had something to do with keeping 
your railroad tickets till you were ready to start home, 
and could change your travelers’ checks and drafts into 
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money, and should you get into any trouble he could 
tell the policeman that you were a law-abiding citizen 
because you came from his state. Well, Mis’ Brooks 
held her head very high because of his position but 
that made no difference with me, for sister-in-law Maria, 
James’ brother’s wife, knows all about her family, the 
Peabody’s, and has told me many things on the quiet. 

- They were Old School Presbyterians back in Indiana, 
and when Harriet—that is Mis’ Brooks’ name—was a 
girl they lived on a big farm over in the next township 
to where Sister-in-law Maria’s grandpaw lived. Maria’s 
father tells how he and Isaac Peabody—Harriet’s broth- 
er—went to the same old red school house, where the 
master to punish the boys compelled them to sit for 
hours under the sloping chimney. This chimney started 
half way up the side wall and left a place beneath high 
enough for a seat but not high enough to sit up straight, 
thus bending their backs almost double. Well, when 
Isaac Peabody wasn’t using that seat, Maria’s father 
was and they kept it occupied most of the time. 

When the Civil War broke out, they both enlisted 
and fought side by side and with hundreds of other men 
were taken prisoners, and for five long months were 
shut up in that awful Libby Prison, and then instead 
of being exchanged and going home as they had hoped, 
they were transferred to Andersonville, which was so 
much worse that they had really jumped, as it were, 
from the frying pan into the fire, for it was so hot down 
there that they almost burned up. Thousands of pris- 
oners were in this great open field, with no shelter, no 


trees, no vegetation, just the bare ground with a dirty 
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little stream trickling through the place, and guards 
with loaded muskets marching back and forth inside the 
high fence. Their clothing was in rags and their only 
food was peanuts and sorgham molasses. Many of the 
boys went crazy because of the filth and vermin which 
covered their bodies and for lack of decent food. 

When they had been nearly a year in these loath- 
some Southern prisons, some of the men were exchanged, 
Maria’s father and Isaac Peabody being among the num- 
ber, their health was ruined and their minds unbalanced. 
There were four of these men from the same town who 
went home together. For weeks every morning these 
young men would make the round of the grocery stores 
to eat cheese and crackers and apples, their craving for 
food unsatisfied and their minds in a stupor. One of 
the men never recovered, but Maria’s father did and 
when able again, went back to the front till the close of 
the war. 

He was then Captain of a troop of cavalry and was 
sent out to the plains to quell the Indians, for they 
were killing emigrants and settlers on the frontier. It 
was a full year before the savage Indians were quieted 
and the frontier safe, then he was honorably dis- 
charged. 

But he always felt it an injustice to send out again 
the same soldiers who had fought the full four years 
for which they had enlisted, for by the time he returned 
to take up again his interrupted life, his former com- 
rades were already well established in peaceful pur- 
suits. 

Well, Harriet’s father was a well-to-do farmer and 
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lived in a big house and had a great red barn full of 
hay, and yellow legged chickens ran about everywhere, 
and all the preachers passing through the country, 
whether Presbyterian or Methody or Hardshell Bap- 
tists, always brought up at her father’s door. 

When a little girl, not more than six or seven years 
old—about as far back as she can remember—there was 
one preacher whom she disliked more than the others and 
who came more often than the rest of them and, being 
a Presbyterian of the Old School just like her father was, 
he usually stayed over night. Well, he used to take 
Harriet on his knee and pat her cheek and eall her 
‘‘Lambie, my little lambie,’’ and she always hated him 
for it. Yes, she says even to this day she hates to think 
of him. 

Isaac was older than Harriet and when he saw the 
preacher coming, used to hide behind the barn till he 
found out whether or not the man was going to stay 
all night. If the preacher unharnessed the horse and 
rolled the buggy under the shed, Isaac might just as 
well come out from hiding first as last because it was 
all up with him then, but if the dominee just fed his 
horse, sometimes Isaac could keep out of sight till he 
was gone. 

He hated the preachers because they came so often, 
especially the Presbyterian one, who always made him 
repeat the Shorter Catachism, which was all about Pre- 
destination and Justification and Foreordination and 
such like big words. He though Harriet got off easy 
having only to sit on his lap and be called ‘‘lambie.”’ 

Of course his mother always made white biscuits and 
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if any were left after the preachers got through, Isaac 
could have one, but his recollection was that this seldom 
happened. One day two preachers being there for din- 
ner and he and Harriet waiting in the kitchen, he looked 
through the erack of the door and saw the last biscuit 
disappear. He couldn’t stand it any longer, and called 
out in a voice loud enough for all to hear, ‘‘Maw, Maw, 
they eat like oxen.’’ After the preachers were gone his 
father took him out behind the barn, but the smart that 
was left only added to his dislike and did not bring the 
coveted biscuits. 

Well, as I said, Sister-in-law Maria’s folks lived in 
the same township with the Peabody’s and Maria heard 
all about the family skeleton which they thought was 
safely hidden in a dark closet, as it were. When Har- 
riets older sister died she left two little children, and 
her mother brought them home to bring up, and Har- 
riet being a sizable girl had to rock the cradle instead 
of playing with dolls, and she had to knit socks too for 
her father and Isaac, and she learned finally to prop 
her fifth reader or spelling book up in front of her and 
study and knit and rock the cradle all at the same 
time. 

Well, one of these children, the little girl, grew up 
sort of wild, took after her father most likely, for all 
the Peabody’s were law-abiding citizens and members in 
good and regular standing. Frannie, short for Fran- 
cisco, was kept pretty strict and not allowed to go to 
country dances like other young people. The summer 
_ that she was sixteen, and a likely looking girl she was 
too, there was a revival at the Methody Church in the 
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village, and Frannie suddenly got religion, or pretended 
to, and with the old hired man for company she was al- 
lowed to go to meeting almost every night. 

Now, at this time, and for several weeks past, the 
Wizard Oil Company had every evening been giving a 
show, a vaudeville we would call it now, on a vacant 
square at the other end of the village. On a raised plat- 
form half a dozen Indians in paint and feathers per- 
formed to their weird music, their tom toms and drums; 
a white man strummed on a guitar, another on a banjo 
and they sang all the popular songs, a regular monte- 
bank performance. They called it the ‘‘Indian Sag- 
wah’’ and between acts they sold this patent Wizard 
Oil medicine to the gaping crowd. On these warm sum- 
mer evenings it was the usual thing for the people, both 
old and young, to walk to the ‘‘Sagwah’’ and listen to 
these fellows play and sing and watch the Indians: in 
their strange dance, and then go along to the Gospel 
tent and hear the preacher denounce all such amuse- 
ments as the work of the devil and leading directly to 
the bottomless pit. 

Well, Frannie and the hired man evidently stopped 
longer to see the Indians than they did to hear the 
preacher. The whole show had a fascination for the 
girl and when she heard that they were leaving for 
new fields she determined to join them. Her room was 


on the second floor and one night after the family were 


all in bed she made a bundle of her clothes and threw 
it out of the window. Then she tore her sheets into 
strips and knotted them into a rope which she tied to a 
bed post, then chmbed out of the window. But instead 
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of sliding to the ground as she expected to, she swung 
into the branches of an old apple tree which grew close 
to the house and her clothes caught in such a manner 
that she could neither climb down nor climb up again. 
There she hung dangling twixt heaven and earth till 
long after midnight when the old man returning from 
town heard her agonized ery and released her. 

On threat of exposing the old man’s absence with- 
out leave till so late at night, she made him promise 
not to tell her grandpaw, and she promised never to 
do such a thing again, if only he would help her get 
into the house. But the next night she tried the same 
thing over and with better success, for when the fol- 
lowing morning she failed to appear, the hired man told 
her grandpaw all he knew about it. Old Mr. Peabody 
hitched up his team and drove into town, but the bird 
had flown, the whole outfit had folded their tents like 
the Arabs, had taken a night train into the West and 
were well on their way. 

This was many years ago when to telegraph was a 
difficult matter. Grandpaw succeeded finally in locat- 
ing them, but alas, when he reached the place he found 
that Frannie was already married to one of the actors 
and refused to give him up. The Peabodys never 
spoke of the girl again and when Harriet married and 
moved to another state, she thought no one would 
know about it. But sooner or later murder will out. 
Not that I think any the less of Mis’ Brooks, but as I 
said in the beginning, she has no call to think she is 
_ better than I am, and being no gossip myself I am sure 
you will never repeat what sister-in-law Marie told me. 
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Well, of course James was more interested in ma- 
chinery than in art and painting, but still he was will- 
ing to go to the picture gallery with me. A man in 
uniform stood at the door and requested us to leave 
our ‘‘sticks’’—meaning James’ cane and my parasol—in 
the vestibule outside the gallery. I had noticed several 
racks full of sticks but had supposed them to be lost 
articles, but when I demanded a reason why respectable 
men and women, law abiding citizens of the U. S. A,, 
should be deprived of their own private property, he 
bowed politely and said that the management feared 
some careless person might thrust the point of their 
umbrella through a valuable painting and some of these 
pictures were worth many thousands of dollars. He 
assured me that we would receive our sticks as we came 
out, which we did. James had already left his cane 
and was just disappearing in the throng. 

The room which seemed to attract the largest crowd 
was hung mostly with pictures of the female form, 
paintings in the nude (Latin) they were called, mean- 
ing just as nature made them. Some were quite shame- 
less, not even a thin veil was draped around them, 
which would at least have been a little protection, and 
I noticed that many of the male visitors gave to these 
more than a passing glance. The wonderful display 
of statuary interested me even more than the paintings. 
Many rare articles of virtu (Eyetalian) were on exhi- 
bition, though my idea of female virtue calls for more 
clothing than adorned most of these statues; still they 
were very beautiful and almost life size. Many of 
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them were cut from pure white marble and valued so 
highly that our government had given bonds for their 
safety. 

James knew that I would not be satisfied unless we 
could take home one, at least, of the smaller figures. 
We selected a modest bust of a beautiful lady, a genu- 
ine imported article, but as it was the only one of its 
kind and the display would thus be incomplete we 
were not allowed to remove it. However, we were 
given certificates and vouchers for its safe delivery 
when the Fair was over. 

I was not quite sure that it would be safe to trust 
our money for so many months with these foreigners, 
but James said we must take the risk. Of course you 
know that it came safely and also how much I prize 
the little white lady. 

Some years ago when James was on a business trip 
in another city, he was so pleased with a certain piece 
of statuary, that he bought it, had it packed with ex- 
celsior in a barrel and shipped it home. He wrote me 
to watch for it, which I did, but no barrel came. When, 
after waiting several weeks and still no barrel, I de- 
manded an investigation, the Express company found 
that the barrel had been confiscated by revenue officers. 
They evidently thought they had discovered a case of 
illegal shipment and that in spite of the label and the 
shipping tag—both of which were marked ‘‘Statuary’”’ 
—that they would find the barrel full of bottled wine, 
as it had a California name on it. Why they did not 
send it to us when they discovered their mistake was 
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due probably to disgust on finding they could not 
drink it up. 

Being, a man, the worldly distractions on the Pike 
often tempted James to stray from my side, but most 
of the time I was able to keep him in the straight and 
narrow path. Although after we came home Mis’ 
Brooks did hint that it would be easy for a man when 
his partner thought him smoking in the office after she 
had retired, to steal out and go again to the Pike, 
especially if one’s hotel was just outside the Fair 
Grounds. But I have no reason to be suspicious of 
James and shall not begin now. 

James wished me to ride with him in the aerial 
swing, he said that for a little while at least we would 
be above the sordid things of this world, but I feared 
that if anything should go wrong and we fell to earth 
and broke all our bones we would find the nine hundred 
miles to Parker a long distance to be carried on a 
stretcher. 

It did come into my mind, however, that only that 
morning I had put on my lace trimmed lingerie that 
Sister-in-law Maria had given me. It made me feel 
almost like a bride again. We did not call such gar- 
ments lingerie then, just plain chemise and drawers, 
and they were trimmed with tatting, such fine cob- 
webby tatting as girls in my young days made, not 
at all like the machine made lace of today. The cut 
of the present garment, however, I like much better. 

Well, we did not swing but we did go up in the 
ferris wheel, round and round, swinging far out into 
space, seeing nothing but the blue sky above us. 
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With five or six other persons we were locked in a 
little room, which, excepting the floor, was made all 
of glass, and unless, because of the great height one 
should go crazy and break a window, we could not 
fall out. Also, if anything happened to the machinery, 
we would keep on going right up to heaven, and I felt 
sure that St. Peter or some other angel would let James 
through the pearly gates, seeing I was there to vouch 
for him. 

One afternoon while in the Industrial Building 
which was filled with interesting displays and where 
they demonstrated all kinds of food products, I was 
just about to taste a cup of hot Bakers chocolate with 
a dab of whipped cream on top and a cunning little 
wafer to eat with it, all free for nothing, when sud- 
denly there was a regular stampede among the women, 
all rushing to the other end of the building. I will 
say that I was curious to know what it was all about, 
but I was not willing to leave the cup that cheers, to get 
cold nor the comfortable chair in which I was resting, 
to go on any wild goose chase, for the building was 
nearly a block long. 

Presently a guard passing by I asked him the cause 
of so much excitement. He shrugged his shoulders 
and said, ‘‘The President’s daughter.’’ Now, if he 
had said the President, I should have joined the hur- 
rying throng and exercised my right as a citizen of 
the U. 8S. to shake his hand and hear him say, ‘‘ Dee- 
lighted,’’ but as it was only the daughter, I contented 
myself with a fleeting glimpse of a blue dress and a 
large white hat, as the young woman left the building. 
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I had seen the President several times, as also the one 
before him, our martyred Wm. McKinley. 

When quite a lad, James had the unusual privilege 
of shaking the hand of our first martyred President, at 
his second inaugural. I speak reverently of Abraham 
Lincoln. At that time James’ aunt (his father’s sis- 
ter) lived in our country’s Capitol, her husband being 
the chosen representative from the great state of Illi- 
nois—sometimes called the Sucker State—and they 
lived in quiet elegance as befitted his high position. 
When James, a lad of sixteen, was there on a visit, he, 
with his cousin Ella, a girl about the same age, went 
to the White House—the house still is painted white, 
for in later years I viewed it with my own eyes—to 
shake hands with the President. 

Thousands of people were in the line which ex- 
tended all the way from the street, filling the spacious 
grounds and crowding the halls, so that James de- 
spaired of reaching even the outer door. Only a certain 
number were allowed to enter at once and the door- 
keeper was just about closing the door for the last 
time shutting out the remaining crowd, when his eagle 
eye was caught by the youthful beauty of these two 
young persons and he beckoned them to come in, 
quickly closing the door behind them. James will 
never forget the kindly hand of the President as it 
rested a moment on his shoulder, nor the simple words, 
‘‘Dear child,’’ which he was constrained to say when 
he looked at Ella, for Ella was well favored, taking 
after James’ people. 

There were two other children in the aunt’s fam- 
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ily, Charlotte, four years old, and a baby of less than 
ayear. One evening a few guests being present, little 
Charlotte was permitted to come for a few moments 
into the parlor. She was a pretty child and received 
much attention, but one man rather overdid the matter. 
He was petting the little girl and asking her questions, 
finally saying, ‘‘So you are a little Sucker.’’ Charlotte 
quickly replied, ‘‘No, I am not a sucker, but I have a 
little sister who sucks a great deal.’’ Somewhat to 
the man’s confusion he realized too late the truth of 
the old saying, ‘‘Children and fools speak the truth.’’ 

James was not a representative to our nation’s capi- 
tol like his uncle, but when we lived in Cloud City and 
the Legislature assembled for its sacred duties in the 
Capitol City of our own State, although James was but 
a young man, so great was his reputation for honesty 
and purity in politics, that Cloud City rose as one man 
and demanded for him a place of importance in that 
august body. But because of much wire-pulling and 
graft and money changing hands freely and the trad- 
ing of men for money—James not being brought up to 
traffic in human chattels—he did not receive the high- 
est office, but was content to take one a little lower 
down. 

Although it required Christian fortitude to stand 
firm in the path of duty, James filled the office with 
eredit to himself and his forebears and did not join in 
the unholy practices which prevailed toward the close 
of the session; for I am convinced after the lapse of 
years that without the aid of sinful man, so many small 
accidents could not have happened at one and the same 
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time in nearly every room, to strong, expensive oak 
furniture. 

Beginning a few weeks before the session was ended, 
James said it was an every day occurrence to see ex- 
pressmen carrying out a fine library table which had 
lost a leg, or an expensive roll-topped desk with broken 
castors, or one of those revolving chairs which had 
lost the screw that made it whirl around, and even 
the velvet rugs with ink spots which must be cleaned. 
All these were sent out for repairs, but by the time they 
were mended, the Session had closed and the senate 
chamber was locked. Of course when repaired these 
articles must be delivered somewhere, so the senators 
and legislators, out of kindness to the State, opened 
their private offices, even removing their own old fur- 
niture to make room to store them. Some of the news- 


papers went so far as to call it the Robber Session and © 


the name fitted all right, for James said when the as- 
sembly met two years later, the state was obliged to re- 
furnish every room. 

When James realized that everything was being 
removed, even the brass cuspidors (Spanish) and the 
wastebaskets, he felt a wave of compassion in his heart 
for a fine new Webster’s unabridged dictionary in a 
brass holder—one of those that slides up and down— 
not needing repair, James thought best to bring it home 
for safe keeping. It has never been called for and I 
still have Webster to consult when in doubt of my 
spelling. 
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Not far from Cloud City was a large natural park 
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where good hunting and fishing abounded and where 
game laws were unknown. Late one fall, James, with 
three other young men—mighty hunters all of them— 
went to this park for a two weeks’ hunt. With a span 
of mules and a buckboard well loaded with provisions 
and bedding, they started off in high spirits. All ex- 
cept Tom Sharp were on horseback, but Tom said that 
ever since the time when he had nearly drowned in 
the Grand River he had been timid about riding a horse 
and so he agreed to drive the mules and to keep the 
camp. 

That he was not drowned was no fault of Tom’s. 
At this time with two or three other men while on a 
hunting trip they came to a wide river, but at the ford- 
ing place they found the water high and the current 
swift. The other men crossed all right but when they 
looked around for Tom they saw him away down the 
stream with his knees up to his chin, hanging for dear 
life to the pommel of his saddle and yelling lustily for 
help. In his excitement he was guiding his horse down 
stream where the beast was swimming with only his 
nose out of water. But for the fact that one of the men 
had a long lariat and knew how to use it, both horse 
and man would have gone to Davy Jones’ locker, 
wherever that is, but finally they came out on the same 
side they went in and later the other man led Tom’s 
horse across. But Tom was used up for that trip and 
turned back with others coming out of the park. 

Nor was that the end of the adventure for Tom. 
When they reached the small mining town where they 
lodged that night, Tom furnished excitement all 
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through the dark hours. Some thought he had de- 
lirium tremens, for he was delirious all night and kept 
the house in an uproar. About midnight the man in 
the next room ealled the landlord and they forced the 
door, and there they found Tom astride the footboard 
of his bed clutching one end of a sheet in his efforts to 
keep an imaginary horse from floating down stream, 
and erying loudly for help. By morning he was in a 
raging fever and the men who traveled with him held 
him on his horse all day, giving him brandy from time 
to time, till just before dark when they reached home. 
Tom was sick a long time after that experience, so that 
was why he drove the mules. 

James said that Tom could not even boil water 
without burning it and did not know dry firewood from 
green. One night when they came in from hunting 
they found he had cut down a green sapling and in 
the smudge which it made was trying to bake pan- 
cakes for supper. James says these are flapjacks when 
made out of doors. But Tom was a good story teller 
around the camp fire and also his Indian stories, of 
which he had many, had the merit of truth, for he had 
been through these parks years before when ‘‘Lo’’ the 
poor Indian roamed at will. 

Tom said that in an early day when the Indians 
were on the warpath he and a friend made one of 
several groups of white people who were hunting and 
fishing and were camped near the Hot Sulphur Springs. 
Among them was Major Powell and his outfit. The 
Major was a geographical surveyor and explorer for 
the government and had with him several helpers and 
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guides and they occupied the only house in all that 
region. This house was made of heavy logs, had a 
dirt roof and was divided into two large rooms. 

One day a Scout rode into the park and reported 
that two large bands of hostile Indians on their way 
to take each other’s scalps—and incidentally that of 
any white person so unfortunate as to be in their 
neighborhood—were due to arrive, and probably would 
meet that night somewhere near the Sulphur Springs, 
and stage a fierce battle there. He had been sent from 
the Capitol City to warn the Major and other campers 
of their danger, and as proof he showed a bullet hole in 
his saddle which he claimed to have received in a des- 
perate fight, where single handed he had killed a score 
of Indians before finally making his escape. 

Major Powell being an army man, at once tools 
command. He immediately sent word to all the camps 
to move up to the log house for protection. There 
were, all told, twenty-six white persons, six of them 
being women. The men were all well armed, each 
having a rifle and shotgun besides revolvers. The Ma- 
jor set them to digging rifle pits on the hillside above 
the cabin. Thus should the Indians come at daybreak, 
their usual hour for killing people, the cabin could be 
protected from the rifle pits above. It was nearly 
midnight when the work was finished. 

There was a brilliant moon, thus the whole land- 
scape was flooded with light. About one o’clock a dog 
that had been left outside began barking loudly, 
though upon investigation nothing appeared to be in 
sight, but half an hour later when he barked again, 
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two white men were seen fording the river a short dis- 
tance above the cabin and soon came riding up. They 
also had heard rumors of Indians and had come to 
this small fort for safety. Guards kept watch all 
night, but nothing more was seen or heard. In due 
time the morning dawned and the sun arose on a new 
day, but no enemy had disturbed the camp. However, 
two bands of Indians did have a bloody fight that same 
night, taking each other’s scalps in great numbers, 
but the battle was not at the log house. 

It turned out later that the shot in the runner’s 
saddle had been put there by himself and not by an 
Indian, as he claimed. Early in the day he had found 
a bottle of whisky, and to enjoy it to the full, had 
stopped for rest and refreshment. He had unsaddled 
his horse, letting him graze at the end of his lariat, 


then putting his saddle on top of a stump, had emptied — 


his revolver at an imaginary Indian, one of the shots 
hitting the mark. This seemed to bring him to his 
senses and he rode on again, making up the story of 
his desperate fight. ; 

When Tom was in the park at another time, a 
whole tribe of Indians, 1,500 or more of them, were on 
the move, going to another camping ground. It was 
at this time that the friendly Ute Indians claimed as 
their rightful hunting grounds most of the inland val- 
leys and fertile parks of Colorado, one of our richest 
mountain states. The Indians all rode ponies, the 
bucks galloping ahead, and the squaws with the pa- 
pooses, the tent poles and other baggage, bringing up 
the rear. The tent poles were fastened to each side of 
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a squaw’s pony with the extra blankets and provision 
tied across them, and the small children often rode 
there. If not, they rode behind their mother. Often 
a squaw with a little papoose in a wicker or hide bas- 
ket strapped on her back, would have two or three 
little ones on the pony behind her, all hanging on for 
dear life, the tent poles dragging and the pony gallop- 
ing amid a cloud of dust and with a clatter of whoop- 
ing and laughter. Near the rear of the procession was 
a comely looking young squaw who left the road, and 
after tying her pony to a sapling, disappeared in a 
thicket of scrub oak. Later when Tom and his party 
were eating supper, this same squaw went past riding 
at a slow trot, and, in an old blanket strapped on her 
back, she carried a brand new papoose. The Indian 
lives very close to nature. 

Another of Tom’s stories, one which James found 
amusing, but according to my viewpoint seemed more 
pathetic than ridiculous, for as I remarked to James 
by way of rebuke, I do not find pleasure in another’s 
humiliation. But down in my inmost heart I think 
sometimes it is really to a man’s advantage that a little 
of the self conceit should be taken out of him, for 
usually there is enough and to spare. 

A man named Shelton, so the story ran, claimed to 
have traveled twice around the world, and to have 
held many important foreign positions. He told of 
living for twenty or more years in India as Under- 
Secretary of the British Government. At another time 
he had served for twenty-five years as American Vice- 
Consul at Shanghai; then for a long period was with 
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Chinese Gordon in the Sudan, and again for several 
years was manager of a large coffee plantation in 
South America. There were other foreign countries 
and long service either financial or diplomatic where 
Shelton had lived which James did not remember. But 
the young men of the town where Tom Sharp knew 
him, had summed up the years which reached a grand 
total of one hundred and ninety-six. No wonder he 
was half blind (he was nearsighted) and somewhat 
bald, though apparently in his early forties. 

Shelton claimed also to be a crack shot, boasting of 
the wonderful killings he had made in India and the 
Sudan, and to play a joke on him the boys arranged 
a turkey shoot. As turkeys did not grow in this 
mountain village, a chicken was substituted, an old 
yellow hen, which died on the way to the hill-top where 
the game was staged. Fastening the hen in a box 
with her head sticking through a hole in the top, the 
young fellows, one by one, tried their luck, all shoot- 
ing wide of the mark, none hitting the bull’s eye (in 
this case the hen’s eye), till Shelton, too nearsighted 
to see that the chicken’s eyes were shut and its head 
held up by a string, raised his gun and shot its head 
entirely away. Then such cheering and shouting; 
nothing would satisfy the crowd but that Shelton 
should take the chicken to the little hotel and have it 
cooked and served to the bunch. Not until Shelton had 
completed all arrangements for a good spread, did the 
leader of the sports quietly tell the cook to substitute a 
fresh fowl for the old worm-eaten carcass. Thereafter, 
whenever Shelton told a story too wonderful to be 
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true, someone was sure to whisper loudly, ‘‘ Another 
yellow hen.”’ | 

When the boys came in from their hunting trip, 
they claimed to have killed sixteen deer, but as they 
brought home only six it seemed quite likely that their 
imagination had run away with the other ten. 

SF * * * * 

Sister-in-law Maria, James’ brother’s wife, you 
know, told me all about their living in that Dutch town. 
It was in Nebraska, Maria’s sister having married a 
Methodist preacher, was living there with her family. 
When Henry lost out in the insurance business in 
Cloud City because the little mining camp he had in- 
sured went up in smoke the first night and his com- 
panies had to pay out so much money, he traded his 
interest in the hay and grain business to a man from 
this Dutch town who wanted to settle in the West and 
grow up with the country. He owned a grocery store 
and also carried a stock of crockery and glassware, 
and along with the business he sold Henry the good 
will of the farmers and farmers’ wives, who made but- 
ter and cheese. 

Now, Henry is a fat, jolly man and these farmers 
would come into the store and talk their lingo by the 
yard, taking Henry for a Dutchman, same as them- 
selves. Henry would laugh as loud as they did, but 
when they realized that he did not answer their ques- 
tions only with a shake of his head, they would haw, 
_ haw, and say, ‘‘You no Dutch spracken?’’ and think it 
a good joke on themselves and then do the rest of 

their talking in nearly as good English as Henry could. 
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One day when Henry was unpacking a new ship- 
ment of crockery and glassware and the dishes were 
all piled on the floor, one of these Dutch farmers came 
in followed by a big bull dog. Henry told the man 
that he had better leave his dog outside, as there was 
a mother cat with a litter of kittens in a box in the 
rear of the store, but the man boasted that his dog 
eould lick any cat in the country. It was not long 
before a howl and a loud shriek announced the fact 
that the dog had found the cat all right. Then the 
circus began. The dog with the cat astride his neck 
and with her claws fastened in his cheeks, raced round 
and round the store, through the piled-up crockery 
and glassware, knocking the dishes right and left, a 
literal bull in a china shop, and finally dashing out 
into the street howling in distress and the cat spitting 
in a rage. By the time the men reached the street the 
animals were disappearing up the alley with a crowd of 
boys in hot pursuit. The old Dutchman was a good 
sport, saying it served his dog right. He also paid for 
the broken dishes. 

At another time Henry got into serious trouble with 
one of these Dutchmen. In fact, came near having 
to pay a heavy fine or go to jail. Maria told me all 
about it. I guess she was pretty well scared, because 
she helped to set up the tree. Junior, their youngest 
boy, was only ten years old, and until they moved to 


Nebraska, had always lived in the mountains near the f 
mining camps, where all kinds of pine trees grew 


wild, and where a boy could cut down as many little 
Christmas trees as he wanted. Well, one day just 
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before Christmas that first winter, Junior came home 
dragging behind him a little evergreen tree and his 
mother helped him to set it up. 

Two days later a great big Dutchman came into 
the store and shaking his fist in Henry’s face seemed 
about to fight. Henry did not understand what it all 
meant, but his partner who understood German told 
him the man was threatening ‘‘to have the law on him”’ 
and to put him in jail because his boy had chopped 
down one of the man’s trees. Now, it seems that the 
man lived two or three miles below town on a country 
road and that across from him was a timber claim, 
fenced in, but on his side of the road was a wide ditch 
with here and there a small evergreen tree. These 
were the survivors of a dozen or more which at much 
expense of time and labor the man had brought from 
the mountains several years before. It was one of 
these that Junior had cut down. | 

As they were outside the fence, to his boyish mind 
they belonged to no one in particular, any more than 
did the trees on the mountain side which he could have 
without the asking, and being just the size for a 
Christmas tree he had taken it as his right. Junior 
had still many things to learn, and one was that hem- 
lock trees or even little pine trees do not spring up 
over night as it were from prairie soil. The affair 
would have ended in a big fine for Henry to pay, but 
for a little lame German boy, a playmate of Junior’s, 
who told the big Dutchman in his own language all 
about the little boy and the Christmas trees that grew 
wild in the mining camps. 
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Well, as I said, Maria had a sister living in this 
same town, and her husband was a preacher. Sarah, 
the sister, was older than Maria, and was a young 
girl at the time of the Civil War. In those days 
scraped linen was used for dressing wounds, and just 
before a big battle was expected, the women at home 
and even the girls in school, instead of lessons would 
spend their time scraping lint. The mothers gladly 
gave all their worn table cloths and their linen sheets 
to be thus prepared for wounded soldiers, and the girls 
sometimes made dainty packages to send with the 
lint. 

Well, Sarah did that very thing. She made a small 
fruit cake which she wrapped in two new handker- 
chiefs and together with a roll of soft lint, packed them 
neatly in a box, not forgetting to write her name on a 
slip of paper, and sent this package with others to 
one of the soldier camps. Well, some months later 
she received a letter from a soldier thanking her for 
the fruit cake. He wrote that he had been wounded 
by an exploding shell, which had killed many of his 
comrades, but that he had escaped with only a shat- 
tered leg. He had been in the hospital for a long 
time but as soon as discharged he would thank her in 
person. Well, he did, and when the war was over, 
both being of the same mind, they were married. 

- The soldier’s name was Stephen and his father was 


a lay preacher, an exhorter of the Methodist persua- _ 


sion. He used to make long prayers at the Wednes- 
day evening meetings. Sarah said that sometimes it 
was more than she could do to keep her eyes closed 
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_ when the good man prayed. He always dropped on 
his knees in the aisle at the end of his pew, and as he 
prayed, he crept forward, and as he moved up the aisle, 
with his long white hair and his glorified face he 
looked like the picture of a Saint. When he had fin- 
ished supplicating the Lord and it was time to say 
Amen, in his wrestling with the Almighty, so to speak, 
he had veritably climbed the Golden Stairs, for his 
fervor had earried him to the steps of the pulpit and 
on to the platform, where the minister would welcome 
him to a seat beside himself. Thus it was no wonder 
that Stephen should follow in his footsteps. 

Before enlisting in the war, Stephen had studied 
law, but after he came home he felt constrained to 
preach, and a few years later Conference sent him to 
the frontier as a Home Missionary. He bought a team 
of good horses and a covered light spring wagon that 
he might travel in comfort over the prairies, and Sarah 
went with him. 

Sarah had always been fond of horses and when 
they lived in town before Stephen turned preacher, 
they had kept a little pony and phaeton, and every 
morning she took Stephen down to his law office. Now, 
the pony was a fat, overfed little beast and had the 
habit of going to sleep while standing hitched in front 
of the office, or store, or wherever Sarah left him. One 
morning as Sarah came from the store, having finished 
her purchases, she found an excited crowd around her 
pony. He had been taken from the shafts and a man 
was holding his bridle, while a burley policeman was 
ordering the crowd around. When Sarah asked what 
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it was all about the officer took her roughly by the 
arm and in ‘‘the name of the law’’ arrested her for 
eruelty to animals. 

It seemed that the pony had gone so sound asleep 
that he had fallen, first to his knees, and finally had 
settled to the ground, his slumbers still undisturbed, 
till a policeman passing by had been obliged to un- 
harness the creature before he could get him on his 
feet again. Stephen spent much time in argument be- 
fore he could convince the officer that Sarah was not 
guilty of a serious crime. 

I suspicion that Stephen paid more of his own ex- 
penses as Missionary than the Church Board did, for 
he hoped that this outdoor life would benefit his health. 
At times the old army wound troubled him and Sarah 
thought he still grieved for the little son. There had 
been only one child, a little boy, but the good Lord 
had seen fit to take him away from this sinful world 
while he was yet an innocent babe, for, since he was 
of Methodist extraction and a preacher’s son to say 
nothing of a grandsire also a preacher, he might have 
fallen from Grace and so remained outside the fold. 
The child’s tragic death seemed to prey on Stephen’s 
mind and to undermine his health. 

Like many others living in a country town, Stephen 
kept a cow and a few chickens, and some one had 
given him a little pig. In one corner of the back 
yard in the shade of the fence Stephen had dug 
a shallow hole where the pig could lie in the water 
which ran from the pump. Well, one day Sarah missed 
the baby and after looking everywhere in the house 
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‘and glancing out to the backyard, seeing only the 
ehickens and the little pig, but no baby, she ran into 
the street calling loudly for neighbors to help her find 
the child. After spending much time in fruitless 
search they came again to the chicken yard, and there 
in the little pool, scarcely deep enough to drown a 
chicken, was the baby who had fallen with its face in 
the shallow water. When they lifted him out he was 
beyond human help and had already gone to be an 
angel and with the angels stand. 

Stephen’s circuit took him far out on the prairies 
where most of the ranches were, in what would today 
be called the dry farming belt, but at that time their 
farms were only huge patches of ground in a dry and 
thirsty land where no water was. If there was fodder 
to spare it was freely given as was also the butter and 
eggs. No matter how poor these people were no pay 
would be accepted from the preacher. Frequently 
Stephen and Sarah were urged to spend the Sabbath 
and conduct a meeting at one of these homes. Often it 
was merely an adobe shack, more often a sod house, 
sometimes only a dugout, but these isolated people, 
hungry for a word of Scripture, were quick to let the 
- neighbors within reach know of the privilege. 

It was Stephen’s plan, on reaching a little settle- 
ment or country cross-roads, far from any other meet- 
ing house, to tarry a few days or weeks and gather the 
children into a Sunday School. He earried in his 
wagon a small melodeon on which Sarah would play 
gospel hymns and teach the children to sing. The 
melodeon had great drawing power, as the children 
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and most of the grown-ups had never seen its like, 
their only knowledge of music was an occasional fiddle 
or an accordeon. 

It was an all-wise Providence which led Stephen 
at a time when a minister was sorely needed, to a little 
settlement in a remote section far out on the frontier, 
quite beyond civilization. No preacher had ever vis- 
ited this neighborhood and now they were in trouble. 
A mother in one of the families had died and there was 
need of comfort for the living. Beside the father, four 
nearly grown sons and a daughter were mournfully 
wailing when Stephen arrived. They were gathered 
around the deathbed in the bare living room. After 
a few comforting words and appropriate verses of 
Seripture, Stephen said, ‘‘Let us pray,’’ and kneeling 
by his chair he closed his eyes. 

A great shuffling of feet on the bare floor and the 
moving of many chairs caused Stephen to wonder 
what was happening but his eyes remained closed till 
his petition was finished. What he then beheld touched 
him deeply. Evidently these people had never before 
knelt in prayer, but at some time must have seen a 
picture of angels, for these five grown men and the 
young woman each with clasped hands uplifted and 
eyes reverently turned upward were kneeling in a circle 
in the middle of the floor. Not until Stephen arose 
did the circle break. In telling Sarah about it, Stephen 
said it was enough to make the angels in heaven weep. 

This little community had never before felt the 
need of a Missionary but their helplessness in this time 
of sorrow constrained them to implore Stephen to 
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teach them something of his religion, which he did. 
With Sarah’s help he established a small Sunday 
School and before leaving placed a Bible or Testament 
in every home. With lesson leaves for a guide the 
people promised to continue the School. 

But what I started to tell you was about the Fair 
and here I have wandered away out on the prairie fol- 
lowing up a Missionary and starting a Sunday School. 
James says that when I begin to talk there is no telling 
where I will bring up, however he believes in Home 
Missions anyway, although he is not so interested in 
the heathen in China. 

* * * * * 

Well, as I remarked before, I went with James to 
Machinery Hall. There were all kinds of wonderful 
machines. One that was of great interest to the women 
was an electric clothes washer, and connected with it 
was an ironing machine with cylinders wide enough 
to spread a sheet or a table cloth to its full width. 
Another attachment was about the right size for iron- 
ing handkerchiefs. My week’s wash would be lost 
in such huge machinery, excepting possibly James’ 
collars. When at home he insists on a clean one every 
morning, but at the Fair with the sun so hot and with 
so much walking to do, and as I told you James is a 
portly man, by noon his collar was as limp as a rag. 
But I took the precaution each morning to put an extra 
one into my handbag, for in a place like that you never 
know whom you may meet from Mis’ Brooks of your 
own town, to the President’s daughter.: 

I was more interested in the railroad engines than 
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in anything else. There was an engine of every kind 
since Robert Fulton, or was it James Watt, discovered 
what steam could do and made a small engine. Some 
looked to be a hundred years old, old enough to be 
the original one, but no doubt they were fashioned 
from old prints. There were ten or a dozen of these 
little engines, each standing on its own special track. 

The oldest invention was about as large as my 
kitchen range with the hot water tank for a boiler, 
a little smoke stack about the size of two lengths of 
stove-pipe, ran up in front and the spindling wheels 
had wooden spokes and rims, and wide, flat, iron tires. 
The whole thing could be put in a lumber wagon, and 
a lumber wagon was about the size of the car it could 
pull. Then from this, up gradually, through many 
stages, each a little larger than the one before till we 
came to the one with the funny flaring smoke stack 
like the nozzle of a sprinkling can, which is still to be 
seen on little narrow gauge railroads in the mountains. 

Then up to the present day engine with no stack 
at all, or at least with none to speak of, and which for 
power and might is quite beyond any other invention 
that man’s brain has yet produced. And the cars be- 
hind it, nothing outside a palace wall could surpass the 
luxurious furnishings of that train of Pullman coaches. 
One immense engine raised high above the heads of 
the people stood on a turntable so that one could see 
all the parts of machinery at work, the piston rods 
and cylinders, the driving shaft and the gearing; in 


fact, might see the wheels go round, a sort of treadmill 
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arrangement, all the machinery working, but the ma- 
chine itself standing still. 

I wonder what my grandmaw would have thought 
of such a monster. When she was married steam cars 
were not in use as far west as Ohio where she lived, but 
later when they did come and she took her first ride 
it was behind one of those first little engines which 
ran on a wooden rail, along the top of which long nar- 
row strips of iron were nailed. These strips were not 
much heavier than hoop-iron and if the ends were not 
securely fastened down, or the nail heads were worn 
off, sometimes an end would be thrust up through the 
floor of a car. This happened once when grandmaw 
was on the train. These loose ends were called snake- 
heads, and one of these snakes drove its head up 
through the wooden floor, through a seat and through 
the roof of the car, nearly throwing the train from the 
track. No one was sitting on the seat or they would 
surely have been killed. But those first steam trains 
with their tiny engines and equally tiny coaches were 
more marvelous to those early settlers than is the huge 
engine and palace car to the people of a century later. 

When grandmaw was just a little girl, her people 
moved from Massachusetts to Ohio, to what was then 
ealled “‘The Western Reserve,’’ next to the Fire lands, 
and when Cleveland was only a small village. They 
came with ox teams, a large company of them. Some 
of the young men walked all the way carrying heavy 
packs on their shoulders, and one of them because he 
was coming to a forest country, brought two heavy 
iron wedges. He showed good judgment, for they were 
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tools much needed and became more valuable than a 
wedge of pure gold. 

It was on the Fourth of July, 1817, that these first 
settlers reached a little grassy opening in the midst of 
a vast primeval forest, near the shore of Lake Erie. 
Grandmaw’s father and mother—Deacon Shepard and 
his wife by name—were in the lead and as this shel- 
tered spot looked to them like a good place to start a 
settlement they decided to camp right there and to 
make it their home. Thus you see her mother was the 
first white woman in that township, a circumstance of 
which in later years Grandmaw often boasted. 

While some of the men were selecting a temporary 
camping ground, others were busy felling a large tree 
and leveling the stump to provide a table at which all 
could gather and refresh themselves. A space round 
about was cleared and each woman brought something 
from her store of provisions to place upon the impro- 
vised table. And there, around this hardwood stump, 
the whole company of thirty persons, after reverently 
returning thanks to Almighty God who had brought 
them safely to their journey’s end, and invoking His 
blessing on this their new home, ate their first meal in 
this Western wilderness. There was great rejoicing, 
for this band of Christian Pioneers had already been 
seven long weeks on the way, and were one and all glad 
to see the end of a tiresome journey and to find rest for 
the soles of their feet. 

Already there were a few sailing boats on the lake, 
and the next year, a small steamer, named ‘‘ Walk-on- 
the-Water,’’ brought more families to this little settle- 
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ment, but as there was no harbor the landing was made 
in small boats which would often run onto a sand bar 
and be two or three days getting off again. Now to 
do as the name on the boat suggested and walk on the 
water away from the sandbar, would require more 
faith than even St. Peter had, for there was deep water 
between the bars and the shore. 

Grandmaw was only six years old and the big dark 
forest frightened her. There were bears in the woods 
and wild cats and foxes and panthers that screeched. 
Big black and gray wolves, strong enough to kill a 
sheep, or a dog, howled at night and sometimes went 
through the settlement in droves, after nightfall, and 
many of these rude cabins had only the protection of 
a blanket instead of a door of heavy planks. But the 
most terrible creature in that vast forest was the wild 
boar when the dogs had chased him till he was mad- 
dened. Deer and wild turkey often came within range 
of a shot from a cabin door, also raccoons and opossums 
were numerous. If a raccoon took to a tree a fire was 
lighted to keep him there till morning when he could 
be shot. Frequently roving bands of painted Indians 
came to trade furs and skins for flour and sugar and 
to beg for whisky. An Indian would stand for an hour 
at a cabin door begging for ‘‘one leetle dram.’’ All 
these strange things made a lasting impression on 
grandmaw’s young mind. 

The home life of these early setlers was necessarily 
of the most frugal type. The provisions and clothing 
which had been brought so far and with such great 
hardship must be conserved as much as possible. Sheep 
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were few and cattle were too valuable to be killed for 
their hides. Every woman could spin her own wool 
or flax, but there was only here and there a weaver. 
Thus every family must await its turn. Shoes were 
scarce and shoemakers scarcer yet, thus all children 
went barefoot and many of the men folk. Most of the 
clothing brought from home was worn, out in two 
years’ time. Excepting berries there was no fruit in 
this wilderness, but sugar maples abounded and in due 
time furnished excellent sweetening. Also wild bees 
were plentiful and the honey was used for sweetening 
their tea, of which one pound must last a family a year. 
At first all food was prepared in common, a large dish 
was placed in the center of the table and one bowl and 
spoon for bread and milk, going in turn from the oldest 
to the youngest, and a tin basin or pewter porringer 
for bread and milk for the children. 

In these dark walled cabins one candle would not 
furnish sufficient light to read by and only favored 
families could afford even that luxury. A candle was 
lighted when a visitor came, but at other times a bright 
wood fire on the hearth was the only light. A nicked 
saucer filled with hog-fat and a wick of twisted rag 
projecting over the edge was used for reading or sew- 
ing. Two dipped candles furnished the light for a 
meeting. 

The log school house where grandmaw learned to 
read, had a chimney made of sticks plastered over 
with mud and a wide open fire place. Wide planks 
resting on pegs projecting from the wall served as 
desks and white wood slabs supported by more pegs 
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made the seats. An excavation beneath the floor, dug 
originally to make mortar and reached by raising a 
loose floor board, made a dungeon for punishment for 
naughty children. Large green and white striped 
lizards used to creep in and out between the logs and 
frighten the children nearly to death. 

The first teacher grandmaw remembers was a girl 
about thirteen years old, only a child herself. One 
afternoon there was a great commotion among the 
scholars because the teacher saw a bear at the edge 
of the woods nearby. She and all the little folks 
climbed to the loft, and when supper time came and 
the children failed to come home the fathers started 
out with guns to find them. When the school house 
was used for meetings all the men sat on one side and 
the women on the other. 

The hardwood timber which formed these immense 
forests and which was sacrificed in the clearing of the 
land would today be worth many times the value of the 
farms which took its place. The chestnut tree was 
the most plentiful and is a very valuable hard wood. 
The oak, and the hickory, and the tulip tree which 
grows to a great size and bears large white blossoms 
resembling the tulip, hence the name, and the black 
walnut trees, second only to the Redwood of California, 
were in great abundance. One of these, noted for its 
size and which stood for many years just beyond this 
first settlement, measured fifteen feet in diameter 
above the swell of the roots. Barns and cow sheds were 
roofed over with black walnut boards two feet in 
' width, and to think that only a few years ago the black 
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walnut furniture in my chamber suite at home cost 
more dollars than James thought reasonable. 

In those first years in this new country a mysterious 
disease appeared, a complaint called ‘‘milk sickness,”’ 
thought at that time to be caused by the breaking of 
so much new ground, or by a certain weed which the 
cattle ate, infecting the milk supply. Whichever it 
may have been, many deaths occurred and were at- 
tributed to this cause. Thus much sorrow came to the 
little settlement in the forest by the lake. Grandmaw’s 
father, the Deacon, and his good wife were among 
the first stricken and within a week of each other, laid 
aside their earthly cares, transferring their labors to 
younger shoulders and passed to their reward, leaving 
a large family of which grandmaw was the youngest 
member, to carry on their work and to perpetuate 
their name. 

Among the things that have been handed down to 
the present generation is the inventory of the old 
grandsire’s personal property, that old settler, the 
Deacon, who was first on the ground. The stout paper 
on which it is written has grown spotted and brown — 
with age, but the ink is clear and the writing plain, 
although both wording and spelling are old fashioned. 
The date March 17, 1825, on which the deed was ex- 
ecuted, now one hundred years ago, and the signatures 
of the three witnesses who appraised the property, 
stand forth clearly for all the world to read. The total 
value of this personal property as summed up in the 
old paper is $710, a very considerable amount for that 
time, while the long list of miscellaneous articles would 
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indicate many comforts as also much thrift. Only a 
few of the items are here mentioned. 


1 yoke oxen 1 quilt wheel 
7 head cattle (cows) 1 large Bible 
22 shotes (pigs) 22 books 
8500 bricks 2 decanters 
3700 ft. white wood 6 wine glasses 
3700 ft. oak 10 large silver spoons 
2 barrels pork 11 silver tea spoons 
1 slice and tongs 1 fowling piece 


(shovel) silver watch 


1 
2 pr. brass andirons 2 pr. spectacles 
6 feather beds 2 finger rings 
6 pr. pillows 1 pr. earnubs (rings) 
1 great wheel 1 straw bonnet 
(spinning ) 1 crepe shawl 
1 foot wheel 1 surtout 


_ Now, we know by tradition that the old Deacon 
reverenced his Bible and valued his choice though lim- 
ited library, but some of the items on the list almost 
-convinee us that the old gentleman may occasionally 
have felt the need of a little wine for his stomach’s 
sake. 

This old inventory, together with an old missionary 
pledge, are among my most valued treasures. This 
pledge was made by twelve young women (grandmaw 
was one), each promising to give one cent a month to 
missions. This small sum was really like the widow’s 
mite—all she had—for in those early days business was 
carried on chiefly by trading, very little cash being 
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used. From this small beginning the Foreign Mission- 
ary Society of Northern Ohio had its birth. 


Those old settlers like the Deacon have left a rich 
inheritance to their children and to their children’s 
children, an inheritance incorruptible and undefiled 
and that fadeth not away, eternal in the heavens.* * * 


After the death of grandmaw’s parents she lived 
with her older brothers and sisters till one by one they 
married and finally she herself took a mate and a few 
years later with their two little girls they moved 
farther into the Northwest. Another man, joining with 
grandpaw, they set up a sawmill. The forests were 
very dense and much of the timber was pine and fir. 
This land was near a reservation where a partly civ- 
ilized tribe of Indians had cleared a few acres and 
had raised a little corn and a few potatoes, but re- 
ceived most of their living from the government. As 
in the present, so in the past, the government moves 


* To truthfully recount a bit of family history which may 
possibly be handed down to future generations, an explanation 
should be made of the liberty taken by the author in treating 
the account of the ‘Old Deacon Shepard.’ The ‘“‘grandmaw” 
spoken of was in reality the ‘mother,’ the author being born 


into the family late in the mother’s life, after the older sisters _ 


were married and had children of their own. Her maternal 
grandfather was the Old Deacon Shepard, the one first on the 
ground and who lived in this region following the fortunes of 
the community, till the village moved from the Lake Shore to 
“The Ridge’ and assumed the proportions of a country town of 
fair size. He lived beyond the allotted span of four score and 
reached the advanced age of 95 years and 6 months, outliving 
two devoted wives and leaving a third and a stepson to carry on. 
The old homestead still stands on The Ridge. The author’s © 
paternal grandfather, Judah Hart, also lived near at hand in this | 
new country. He likewise was an upright, godly man, a silver- — 
smith by trade. It was his death and that of his good wife which 
is here recorded and the inventory of his possessions which is so 
highly prized by the author, but to avoid complications in narra- 
tive, she has attributed these to the Old Deacon Shepard, whose 
name she is proud to sign as her own. 
Emma Shepard Hill. 
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slowly and often before the agent came bringing flour 
and sugar and other necessities, these Indians roamed 
the country begging from the white settlers. The 
Ssquaws wove fancy blankets, and embroidered mocea- 
sins and belts and small bags with gaily colored beads. 
These articles they swapped for bright calicos, especial- 
ly for anything red which could be woven into their 
long black braids. They also made birch-bark canoes - 
which they traded to the settlers. 

One morning after grandpaw had gone to the mill, 
which was a mile away in the depths of the forest, 
grandmaw saw coming toward her cabin a band of 
Indians in all their paint and feathers, with drums and 
tomahawks, a fierce and savage looking company. 
Bringing up the rear were the squaws with their pa- 
pooses strapped on their backs. Because of this she 
knew it was not a war party. The two little girls 
were badly frightened, but it would not be wise for 
grandmaw to show fright. She did, however, hang 
out the white cloth which was the signal for grand- 
paw to come in haste. 

Meanwhile the Indians had seated themselves in a 
half circle at the edge of the clearing, the squaws and 
papooses in the rear, but the Chief himself, swinging 
his tomahawk walked slowly back and forth in front 
of the cabin. Grandmaw stood in the open door, the 
little girls on either side clinging to her skirts. Nearer 
and nearer came the big chief till the cruel hatchet 
was within a hand’s breadth of her face, but when he 
saw that she neither flinched nor screamed he slowly 
lowered his weapon and with a satisfied grunt said, 
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‘Heap brave squaw.’’ When grandpaw came hurry- 
ing he brought with him all the tobacco which the 
mill hands could furnish, and grandmaw, from her 
larder brought all her cooked foods—bread, potatoes 
and meat with gravy. This food even to the gravy was 
poured into the corner of their blankets and they 
begged for more. 
* * * * * 

Well, as I was saying those engines at the St. Louis 
Fair had seemed to me the most wonderful invention 
of the age as also the most marvelous development 
from that first little engine with its four wheels and 
two lengths of stove pipe that James Watts made a 
hundred and fifty years ago, to the latest model of 
the new century. But at San Francisco there was a 
still later invention, a train of Pullman coaches made 
entirely of steel, a much greater safeguard against ac- 
cident than the ordinary wooden coach. 

There was a car for every purpose. An immaculate 
kitchen with every device in white enamel with nickel 
trimmings; a car in which to dine; another for reading 
with racks full of books and the latest magazines; 


another where all kinds of card games could be played 
while the men smoked, and still another was fitted 


with drawing-room furniture most luxurious, while at 
the extreme end of the long train was the latest thing 
in sleeping cars and the observation parlor. I sus- 
picion only the very rich could afford to ride in such 
a train as this, but it was there for everyone to walk 
through and examine and James and I followed the 
crowd. It was a long walk, for there were ten of these 
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immense coaches and after you entered the first car 
there was no getting out again till the end was reached 
and the porter had unlocked the rear door. 

But if only a few could afford to ride on such a 
train anyone could afford to ride on the little motor 
train that ran round and round on the smooth gravel 
roadway outside the buildings. There were half a 
- dozen of these little trains; just two parallel rows of 
seats with backs together both facing out, swung on 
low wheels and with no top to obstruct the view. They 
stopped anywhere you wished to get on or off, a very 
delightful means of travel, for the grounds were im- 
mense, and the feet oft grew weary. 

At the farther side, the grounds came to the water’s 
edge and in the beautiful bay the old battleship Oregon 
was lying at anchor, having finally come there to rest 
after her historic voyage. Also here on the water- 
front was the green aviation field where men went up 
in airships and left little spirals of smoke floating be- 
hind them to show the crowds below how many times 
they had turned upside down or inside out without 
falling to the ground and breaking all their bones. 
At other times there were games and contests in this 
field. Japanese boys held a kite-flying contest. Won- 
derful kites, like birds and fishes and many-sided boxes, 
strings of lanterns and long-tailed dragons, all gaily 
eolored and marvelously balanced. 

In the water at all times were boys swimming and 
diving from small boats. These boys were diving for 
_ pleasure and not for money as did the young men 
and boys who swam out to meet the boat when we went 
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to the Catalina Islands. On that trip passengers threw 
nickels and dimes into the water and often a fellow 
caught the coin before it reached the pebbly bottom 
of the bay. Later we went out in the glass-bottomed 
boat, for everybody who visits the Islands takes that 
trip. The entire center lengthwise of the boat’s floor 
is of heavy plate glass; a railing two feet high sur- 
rounds it and seats for all are behind the railing; and 
you look through this glass down to the bed of the 
ocean forty feet below, so the boatman said. 

All kinds of fishes glide gracefully through the 
water, some shining like silver, others like the flash- 
ing of an opalescent jewel or like a stray sunbeam. 
Water plants and sea-weeds like tree branches in full 
leaf or like the fronds of a giant fern brush against 
the bottom of the boat. Many kinds of shells are seen 
lying in the depths below, among them gleaming with 
all the colors of the rainbow, a few of those mother-of- 
pearl abalone shells. A diver on the boat offered to go 
down in plain sight and bring up shells for anybody 
who would pay him a quarter. 

James knew I would like one to put on the what- 
not at home, so told the man he would pay a quarter. 
We saw him pick up the shell from the bottom of the old 
Pacific Ocean. It was a beautiful one and I was proud 
to own it. Later when we went to a curio store to 
buy postcards to send to friends back home, we saw 
plenty of these shells marked ten cents, but James said 
it was worth the other fifteen to see the man dive for 
it. Some folks were unkind enough to say that the 
boat’s owner and the diver stood together to gull the 
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innocent public, and that these shells were placed 
there before hand, but one need not believe everything 
they hear. : 

When I was looking one day at the old Battleship 
Oregon and thinking of the wonderful trip she had 
made when my country needed her help, whom should 
I see gazing out upon the water, as she wiped the tears 
from her eyes, but my old neighbor Mis’ Mitchel. She 
lived in Blaine a good many years ago when we also 
lived there. She had come to California to be with her 
son John Morgan as long as she could, but the week 
before I saw her, he had sailed away to be a Medical 
Missionary in China. Poor woman! She had aged 
terribly since I saw her ten years before, and now her 
last child, her baby, was gone from her sight. She 
had raised five children, three of whom had died a 
tragic death. I hope John Morgan will not be killed 
in another Boxer war. 

When I first knew the Mitchels they lived in the 
largest house in Blaine, with its beautiful grounds and 
flowers and shrubs and Mr. Mitchel, always a news- 
paper man, owned the only daily paper there. There 
were three young lady daughters, a son about ten years 
old, anda baby. Mr. Mitchel was from the South and — 
the townspeople called him a Secessionist. Whether 
that was true of him or not, he had evidently named 
the baby after the notorious raider, John Morgan. 
Every morning and evening the eldest girl took a horse- 
back ride. She was a fine horsewoman and rode a 
magnificent black horse. She used some kind of face 
preparation which gave the appearance of white 
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enamel; none like it had ever been seen in Blaine, and 
you could really see her white face before you saw the 
bald spot in her horse’s forehead. The youngest girl 
was at school somewhere in the East. Several families 
of relatives, all rich people, also lived in Blaine. 

Well, the summer I am telling you about, the 
youngest girl came home from school with an aunt 
who had been visiting in the same town. Apparently 
the girl was in her usual health, but that very after- 
noon while resting on a couch, she sat up suddenly 
saying to her mother, ‘‘I am dying,’’ and immediately 
fell back dead. Well, the oldest girl went into hys- 
terics, and although the doctor did everything possible, 
before morning she was a corpse. It was rumored that 
the doctor had given her a powerful drug which af- 
fected her heart. Relatives took the two bodies East 
for burial, but before the short funeral service in 
Blaine the second of the three daughters could not be 
found. Search was made among the relatives, but no 
one had seen her. For two years the search was con- 
tinued before finally she was found in Chicago work- 
ing as a servant girl. Doctors said the shock of the 
tragedy had affected her brain, resulting in loss of 
memory. She is now a Sister in a Chicago hospital. 

Nor was that all the trouble Mis’ Mitchel had. Mr. 
Mitchel brooded over the death of the two girls—the 
eldest had been his favorite child—and he turned to 
spiritualism for comfort. He engaged mediums from 
all over the country to come to the spot where the 
two girls had died. Meetings were held every night 
and he claimed that he talked with the departed and 
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often saw their spirit faces hovering near him. This 
nervous strain unsettled his mind and after a year or 
two he left town. Later Mis’ Mitchel secured a di- 
vorce. The son Tom had always been wild and his 
mother could not control him and soon after his father’s 
departure, he also disappeared. It was reported a few 
years later that somewhere down in Texas he had died 
of lockjaw. 

Now, John Morgan having been born late in her 
married life, the mother had more influence over him. 
He was a quiet, studious boy, and when the Student 
Volunteer Movement began he enlisted as a Medical 
Missionary and now is on his way to China. Surely 
the workings of Providence are mysterious and past 
our finding out. 

Mis’ Mitchel was a good Christian woman, a mem- 
ber in good and regular standing in the Disciples 
Church in Blaine. At one time there was a revival 
of religion in the town and thirty converts wished to 
unite with the Disciples Church, but first they must be 
immersed, a few drops of water sprinkled on the fore- 
head as we Presbyterians believe is sufficient—baptism 
being only a symbol of purification and not a saving 
ordinance—is not enough for them, they must be dipped 
all over. 

Now, there was no river near enough to baptize 
them in, and the weather also was too cold, it being 
early spring. So what did Mis’ Mitchel do—one of 
her own daughters being among the converts—but have 
a large shallow hole dug in her own back yard. This 
was lined with a thin coating of cement and had pipes 
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connected with her kitchen range to take the chill 
from the water. And here one after another, thirty 
persons, in long black robes, big men and sweet maidens 
and little children, were dipped in this pool and taken, 
all dripping into her kitchen and dining room, to be 
rubbed dry and have their good clothes put on again. 
It cost Mis’ Mitchel a big sum of money, for both 
rooms were so thoroughly soaked with water that they 
had to be replastered and the floors repaired. 

This all happened one beautiful Sabbath after- 
noon. A Bishop, or some other high churchman from 
the city, came to help the local preacher. The Church 
tried to keep this baptism quiet, but in a small town 
any news like that spreads quickly and almost before 
they had begun a large crowd had gathered to look 
on. Sheds and fences and even house roofs in the 
neighborhood were crowded with the curious throng. 
They seemed to think it was a religious circus. Some 
even climbed the highboard fence and dropped into the 
yard. Finally the town marshal wag summoned to 
keep the crowd back. This shows the trouble and 
expense Mis’ Mitchel would incur for the sake of her 
religion. She is certainly a good woman and I hope 
John Morgan follows in her footsteps. 

# * * * * 

The display of paintings and statuary and other 
articles of virtu which we saw at the Fair in St. Louis 
was to my way of thinking more wonderful than the 
display in San Francisco. A larger and finer collec- 
tion of art of all kinds was in the former city. In 
San Francisco one especially missed the beautiful white 
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marble statues. Our American artists make good sec- 
onds in the race, but in my humble judgment the first 
place belongs to the older schools on the other side of 
the water. I suspicion that just about this time those 
older countries had more important things at home to 
think about than art and painting. Besides it was not 
safe to ship such valuable articles, for should the boat 
be blown up, the heavy marble would sink to the bot- 
tom of the ocean like any common stone and be lost to 
the world forever. 

The Japanese, however—the one nation who could 
safely send their choicest wares—had a wonderful dis- 
play ; not one, but many, in fact in nearly every build- 
ing somewhere near the entrance, the word—JAPAN 
—in large letters, met your eye, and their collections 
were well worth looking at. From the small brass pin- 
tray or lacquard glove-box that anyone could afford 
to buy, to the wonderful carvings of flowers and birds 
and dragons which adorned the teakwood chairs and 
tables, and the many colored mosaics fashioned into 
immense vases and worth a mint of money—the dis- 
play was complete. 

But to me the most fascinating of their collections 
were the exquisite pictures which looked like paintings 
done in oil, but which were in reality of the finest 
needle-work, each tiny stitch adding its own bit of 
color to complete the picture. Of those which I ad- 
mired the most, one was an old man with a violin, the 
other was a sleeping lion. Nor could these pictures 
be bought for a song, one, the head of an old fisherman, 
not much larger than the palm of your hand, was 
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valued at $75, while branches of cherry blossoms, 
fringed chrysanthemums, gorgeous peacocks, or Fuji, 
their sacred mountain, embroidered in most beautiful 
colorings on the black satin panels of folding screens, 
were priced at $2500 or $3000. 

Now, while James and I are agreed that the work 
of man’s hands as shown in the wonderful exhibits at 
St. Louis surpassed those at San Francisco, there is no 
question but that the handiwork of nature as shown 
in the setting of the picture in San Francisco was much 
more wonderful. The success in carrying out the 
vision of the celebrated French artist who planned the 
color scheme, giving to the whole scene the effect of 
ereat age, was due no doubt in large measure to the 
prodigal hand of nature and to the wonderful climate. 

From the ivy-covered wall through which you en- 
tered by the swinging gates, to the blue waters of the 
bay at the farthermost side, there was a continual 
harmony of color. All the buildings, the roofs, and 
even the flags which floated over them, were in the 
softest shades, of dull blue and yellow, of red and 
green, and nowhere was there any dazzling white. A 


little building in white stucco, just finished, which we 


passed one day was already being daubed over with 
something that looked hike mud or clay, and the next 
day the fancy little house dedicated to the use of 
Portugal, had ceased to look new, but was apparently 
yellow with age, as were all the others. Even the 
railings around the fountains and the nymphs in the 
water had not escaped this artful hand of Time. 
Flowers and shrubs were everywhere in such rich 
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profusion that the only bare spots were the actual 
roadways. There were acres seemingly of blooming 
pansies or poppies or tulips or roses or any other 
flowers you might think of, and above all, the beauti- 
ful tower, with its thousands of colored jewels spark- 
ling like raindrops in the sun, and which made of the 
whole Exposition grounds a thing of joy, a dream, a 
painting of exquisite beauty. 

To surpass this picture, those who plan again must, 
as it were, set up Jacob’s ladder, and as the angels 
ascend and descend from heaven, they may ecatch a 
glimpse through the pearly gates of the golden streets 
in the Heavenly City. 
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This beautiful spot where I stand today, sur- 
rounded by tall cottonwood trees, with birds nesting 
in their branches, and the busy bee humming all day 
in the red clover blossoms at my feet, has not always 
been my abiding place. 

I came from out the dust and turmoil of a busy 
city ; from the noise and squalor, the grinding toil and 
stress of poverty which many dear people have known 
who for a short time found shelter within my walls. 
When at eventide I look upon the ‘‘ Everlasting Hills”’ 
and sense their solemn benediction, as night falls 
gently over hillside and plain, I fear that waking, I 
shall find it but a pleasant dream, and myself again 
beside the dusty alley. 

I shall strive not to be an idler nor a useless cum- 
berer of the earth but, in giving joy and comfort to 
others, round out my own life to a peaceful old age. 
Most of my former friends were from the humbler 
walks of life, but experience teaches that however 
lowly or obscure a person’s life has been, when old age 
is reached and the past reviewed, much of interest has 
happened along the way and the joys have outlived 
the sorrows. Gathered around the fire in winter or on 
the cool porch in summer, it is not the sad event that 
is recalled, but some boyish prank or sweet little love 
story. 
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Living with me today is a dear old couple, and ‘‘My 
Lady’’ with two little girls who call her ‘‘Grand- 
mother,’’ comes now and then to visit these old people, 
and the children romp and play on the grass and 
among the flowers, bidding me still to hope that my 
usefulness is not entirely a thing of the past. 

The influence that first aroused me to an interest in 
the world around was the gleeful shout of two little 
boys who were digging in a sand-pile which had been 
dumped along my south wall. As I looked around still 
further I saw a large open space with green grass and 
flowering shrubs and tender vines and a board fence 
surrounding all, in the center of which a little house, 
- dull brown in color, seemed to be just awakening into 
life in the person of myself. 

The oldest boy was a sturdy little fellow, but the 
other was white and delicate. The good Doctor had 
said to let Brother play out of doors and dig in the 
ground. The street in front was steep and the neigh- 
borhood children in wagon and sled could coast all the 
way to the next corner, but I soon noticed that when- 
ever the Boy and Buddy rode down the hill, Buddy 
always rode up again. I heard my master tell a neigh- 
bor that he was a farmer, but two years before the 
grasshoppers had eaten all his crops and the last year 
he had lost his summer’s work by hail and flood, and 
needing a Doctor’s advice for Buddy, had moved to 
the city, where he had found plenty of work with good 
pay. 

This neighbor often came of an evening to sit with 
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my master on the porch and to smoke a friendly pipe. 
As they smoked they talked, usually of events long 
past. My master’s stories were of the Pioneers and the 
Indians on the Plains, for when a boy of ten he came 
West with his father and mother in a covered wagon, 
erossing the Great American Desert at a time when the 
Indians were killing both settlers and emigrants. I 
listened closely, for the Indians were evidently a war- 
like people of whom I had never heard. 

His father had three mule teams and wagons and 
two teamsters and for a week they camped on the edge 
of a frontier town near a large river. Not far away a 
small tribe of half-civilized Indians had their village. 
Young bucks and boys riding their ponies—without 
saddle or bridle, naked except for a breech clout— 
would race round and round the camp, whooping and 
yelling as only Indians can, till hunger and darkness 
drove them home. Being the only Indians the boy had 
ever seen he was at first frightened, then fascinated by 


- their wonderful riding. 


At last his father broke camp and they started on 
the long journey westward. When but a few days had 
passed they began to meet settlers, whole families hur- 
rying toward The River. One ranchman driving an ox 
and a cow yoked together before a dilapidated wagon, 
yelled excitedly in passing, ‘‘Stranger, you are taking 
your family into the jaws of Death—for the Indians 
have turned on the white man, and from The River to 
the mountains they are killing all the people and burn- 


Ing the ranches.’’ His own wife and half a dozen chil- 
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dren, with white, terror-stricken faces, peered from 
under the flopping canvas cover, but the boy’s father 
and his men being well armed, continued on their way. 

Each day more and more of these settlers were met, 
panic-stricken people who had left everything they 
possessed, except the few head of stock they were driv- 
ing and were fleeing in terror from the threatened 
uprising of hostile Indians. Rumors of burning ranch 
buildings and haystacks were spreading along the 
highway. Every other day the stage carrying passen- 
gers and the mail, always with six horses, went gallop- 
ing past. Two soldiers with guns sat beside the driver 
and half a dozen troopers as guards rode close beside. 
These stage drivers also reported many killings and 
burnings and sometimes showed bullet holes through 
the curtains. By this time a score of other men and 
teams had joined with the boy’s father, making a fair- 
sized train, and they traveled and camped together for 
mutual protection. | 

Just before camping one night they were startled 
by seeing far down the road two horsemen riding furi- 
ously. As they drew near the first was seen to be a 
white girl with a painted Indian in hot pursuit. As 
the girl reached the white men she fell exhausted from 
her horse, and the Indian, giving up the chase, quickly 
wheeled his pony and rode madly away. 

The frightened girl said her father’s outfit was 
oxteams and was a few miles beyond. One of their 


oxen was down and they needed help. She reported — h 


that a mile or more further on there was a small river 
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and the bridge having been burned, the crossing was 
made by using a raft which was moored to either bank 
by a rope cable working over a pulley. It was while 
trying to cross this stream that the ox had fallen sick 
and the Indian had overtaken them. The train moved 
on to the river before camping and in the morning gave 
to the discouraged emigrant such aid as was needed to 
enable him to continue his journey. 

From now on most of the ranch houses had been 
burned. Many haystacks were smouldering, aban- 
doned freight wagons lined the roadside and near one 
lay a big black dog, killed by an arrow. Dead crea- 
tures with loathsome buzzards hovering near were a 
frequent sight. Through field glasses could often be 
seen bands of Indians waiting till night to swoop down 
and destroy the camping emigrant. How the father’s 
train outlived the dangers which every day surrounded 
it was little short of miraculous. 

The journey was long; many tedious weeks passed. 
Feed for the teams was searce and of a poor quality; 
while many of the streams were either muddy or dry. 
Sometimes the only water for man or beast was that 
carried in kegs slung under the wagons. Many mules 


gave out. One of his father’s mules sickened and re- 


fused to go on. The father fell ill with inflammatory 


rheumatism and could no longer drive a team; while 


the hot weather, the impure water and the unusual 
excitement made the little boy delirious with chills and 
fever. 

The night their mule was taken sick the train trav- 
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eled till long after dark, seeking water but finding 
none. After a brief halt the balance of the train moved 
on and left this wagon and family—the helpless man, 
the delirious boy, and the devoted mother—far out on 
the prairie in moonlight so bright they could not fail to 
be seen by any Indian roaming abroad. Several men 
promised to come back for them when they should find 
water. The driver of this team agreed to stay with the 
family, but when the others were out of sight, he took 
the gun and the well mule and followed after. The 
sick mule was left behind. 

My master was too young to realize what his mother 
suffered that night. The sick mule, when he found his 
companion gone, brayed so loud he could be heard for 
miles. The mother would kneel by the helpless man 
and silently pray, then climb down to look around in 
the moonlight. Each time the mule brayed she climbed 
into the wagon to pray again beside her loved ones. 
The boy was too ill to know what happened, but when 
he awoke in the morning they were in camp with the 
others. 

It seemed that after traveling several hours and 
still finding no water the train had camped and two 
of the men, as they had promised, returned for the 
stranded wagon. They had scarcely expected to find 
the family alive. When the mother saw them in the : 
distance, she thought them Indians and climbed in be- ; 
side the father and son. When the men looked into | 
the wagon they found her in a dead faint and the boy — 
delirious. Finally this family reached their new home 
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beyond the prairie but my master has little love in 
his heart for an Indian. 

The second summer that Buddy and the Boy lived 
with me, much sickness developed among the neighbor- 
hood children. One morning there appeared a card 
with red letters on the brick house across the street 
where twin baby girls lived. My mistress said this 
meant scarlet fever. Our children now were not al- 
lowed outside the fence and could play only in the 
sand pile on the other side of me. A few days later 
a carriage stopped in front of the brick house, many 

people stood outside the gate, while two little white 
boxes, covered with beautiful flowers, were brought out 
to the waiting carriage. As my mistress clasped to 
her bosom her own little boys, she murmured broken- 
ly, ‘‘Those dear little babes entered this world to- 
gether and in their departure, were not separated. ‘Of 
such is the kingdom of Heaven.’ ”’ 

Time passed. Buddy and the Boy marking a new 
era in my hitherto uneventful life. That the children 
might continue to grow well and strong, my master 
gave them a donkey, or burro, as these tough little 
animals were called, also a cart, such as hucksters 
wheel along the streets. Other children in the neigh- 
borhood also had donkeys. 

One eventful day a great circus paraded the streets. 
After the elephants and horses and chariots had passed, 
came the clown with his white face and grotesque gar- 
ments. He was riding a trained mule, scarcely larger 
than a burro, and when passing groups of children he 
performed many wonderful tricks on the mule’s bare 
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back. Almost before the last of the parade had van- 
ished from sight down the street, those of the neighbor- 
hood boys, who owned donkeys and many who did not, 
were trying stunts in imitation of the clown, often to 
their sorrow. 

On a vacant lot farther up the street, where many 
children were performing, the Boy with a playmate at- 
tempted to ride standing on the donkey’s back while 
another boy whipped the donkey into a trot. All went 
well for a few paces but soon one or the other losing his 
balance, both fell to the ground; the Boy first and the 
playmate on top; as a consequence both bones in the 
boy’s left arm were broken. Buddy, who had been an 
interested spectator of the performance, when he saw 
his brother fall and the arm hanging limp and useless, 
started for home on the run, shouting with each step, 
‘‘Oh, Mamma, is the bleed coming, is the bleed com- 
ing?’’ All the women in the vicinity hearing the dis- 
tressing ery came running to find out the cause and | 
by the time my gate was reached, a crowd nearly as 
large as the circus had drawn were waiting to offer 
help and sympathy. The Boy carried his arm in a 
sling many weeks. 

On a nearby street a little girl, who likewise had seen 
the circus parade, in trying to imitate the fascinating | 
clown, incurred the same disastrous result; only in ig 
falling her elbow was broken. This proved more seri- __ 
ous than the Boy’s hurt, for to keep the little arm from : 
growing stiff the good Doctor must needs bend the _ 
elbow every day, this being more painful than the first 
break. 
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Now it seemed that the Doctor who dressed the 
Boy’s arm, removed the wooden splint too soon, and 
being carried in a sling without support the arm 
eurved to the shape of his body, the curve showing 
through his coat sleeve. This distressed both the 
mother and the Doctor. One day the latter came with 
a great surgeon. They put the boy to sleep saying 
they would rub and smooth the arm into place; but 
when, on some trifling errand they had sent my mis- 
tress from the room, the great man took the crooked 
little arm over his knee and with a quick jerk broke it 
again. I was just about to protest in some way at 
such cruel treatment, but it was over so quickly and 
the dear little boy was still sleeping when my mistress 
re-entered the room, and upon seeing the straightened 
arm and the sleeping child she seemed satisfied, so I 
was content, but again for weeks the arm was carried 


in splints. 


Buddy was born with a ‘‘caul’’ which, according to 
‘‘old wives’ tales’’ possesses a magic power to prevent 
accident and insure good luck, but the Boy was not 
so safeguarded. 

One night when all was quiet, the neighborhood asleep, 
and I in the soft moonlight was meditating on the 
peaceful scene, a harsh scraping sound from out the 
shadows in the rear caused me to listen. A moment 
later my master, who had also been disturbed, came into 
the kitchen. There in the half open window was 
framed the head and shoulders of a man. He had re- 


~ moved the screen, raised the sash, and had climbed 


partly through the opening but was too drunk to lift 
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himself over the sill. His frantic effort had loosened 
the window, which, crashing down upon his head and 
shoulders, had gripped him in such a manner that he 
could neither climb in nor out. When he saw my mas- 
ter he cried piteously, ‘‘Don’t shoot; don’t shoot!’’ 
Master raised the window and the man fell to the 
ground. Slowly scrambling to his feet he shuffled to- 
ward the alley fence shouting with every step, ‘‘Don’t 
shoot, don’t shoot!’’ Being too drunk to find the gate, 
after many efforts he managed to climb to the top 
of the fence and to fall outside. 

Now, it so happened that the Boy had that evening 
fed his donkey just outside the alley gate, putting the 
feed into an old wash-boiler, and the drunken man 
tumbling over the fence had landed in this boiler, 
sitting fast and tight, unable to shake himself loose. 
Finally successful, he managed to turn over on all 
fours, and my master, who had followed as far as the 
fence, watched him as with the boiler still attached he 
crawled painfully up the alley, while fainter and fainter 
floating on the night breeze was heard the echo of the 
refrain, ‘‘Don’t shoot, don’t shoot!’’ 

I thought my master and I were all who had wit- 
nessed this very amusing, also pathetic incident; but 
when he was gone in and the door had shut, I glanced 
upward to the blue sky, then I realized that the man 
in the moon—who also was full—had likewise been 
looking on, for his whole face was one broad grin, and 
as he passed behind a tiny cloud, I fancied he winked 
one eye at me. I chuckled to myself so heartily that 
one of the bricks in my chimney, which the wind had 
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loosened, came sliding down. For a time I feared my 
master would be disturbed again, but with care I was 
able to land the falling brick on the soft grass, with 
only the faintest sound and soon all was quiet again. 
Later I heard my master say that when a neighbor up 
the street fed his chickens the next morning, he found 
a man in a drunken stupor on the floor of his chicken 
house. Without doubt this was the same man seeking 
only a warm place to sleep. 

These dear people stayed with me for several years; 
stayed until the Boy was well along in school and 
Buddy on the sure road to health. I had grown to love 
them all and grieved to part with them. 

My mistress told a neighbor that in the mountain 
town where they were going the master would be better 
paid for his labor and the pure air would greatly bene- 
fit the children. I missed them sorely and for many 
months took little interest in the life around me. 

It was well along toward spring when I heard my 
owner say that this full corner lot had grown too val- 
uable for so small a house. I was not surprised, there- 
fore, when one day workmen with horses and ma- 
chinery came, and drawing me toward the alley, turned 
me around to face a side street. Before the summer 
was over, a fine new house in which several familes 
could live, stood on the spot where for so many years 
I had stood and watched the children at play. How- 
ever, I still had plenty of room, my owner gave me a 
fresh coat of soft brown paint and together with the 
green grass and a few shrubs I was well content. 

A small shack stood on one corner of my ground and 
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one day a stalwart young man driving a fine team of 
brown horses came to my gate and after a few repairs 
to this little barn he led his team inside. The following 
day he brought his wife and household goods and this 
young couple made their home with me. 

In his spare hours night and morning he raked up 
my neglected garden spot and planted it. My mis- 
tress planted flowers and soon all the ground was green 
with growing plants. My mistress loved flowers and 
before the summer was over the long rows of sweet 
peas in bloom were as high as her head. She carried 
large bunches of the fragrant blossoms to the sick in 
the neighborhood, but was often lonely and grieved 
that no children had come to bless their home. 

One morning the master and mistress drove away 
together and not until night did they return. As they 
entered the door my mistress’ face was wreathed in 
smiles, for in her arms she held a sleeping child, and 
I knew that a great joy had now come to this house- 
hold: The mistress went singing all the day, and the 
little child, just old enough to walk, followed her 
among the flowers. 

In the house next door had lived for several years 
a woman with a loud scolding voice. I disliked her, 
for she allowed her yard to be untidy and overgrown 
with weeds, and was herself most disagreeable. When 
my mistress was gathering sweet peas one day—the 
little child standing near—I heard this loud-voiced 
woman say, “‘I hear you have adopted the little brat. 
You are welcome to it; no child of doubtful parentage 
from an Orphans’ Home ean live with me.’’ With- 
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out replying the mistress gathered the baby to her 
breast and ran weeping into the house. When she 
repeated the unkind words to the master, that night, 
he said, ‘‘Thoughtless persons may talk for awhile, 
but in taking this homeless child into our hearts and 
care, we will surely receive a blessing, for we are but 
following the Master’s command, ‘In as much as ye 
have done it unto one of the least of these, ye have 
done it unto Me’.’’ My mistress never liked this 
woman and avoided her and soon they did not speak. 

But one day a little lump of sugar changed this 
attitude to one of lasting friendship. The baby was 
choking, gasping for breath, its little face black and 
its hands limp. My mistress ran screaming to the door 
and this neighbor seeing the struggling child, took it 
by its feet and swung it backward and forward like a 
pendulum until the cruel lump of sugar was expelled 
and the breath came again. My mistress sobbed out 
her gratitude on the kind woman’s breast. 

My master took great pride in his team of horses, 
always caring for them himself. Coming home one 
night with only one of them, he told my mistress, 
with tears in his voice, that in an accident one of the 
horses had been badly hurt and he was obliged to 
leave it with a horse doctor. A few days later he 
drove the horse home, but being unable to work it was 
finally sent into the country. The loss of this horse 
was a great misfortune to my master and before the 
summer was ended the family moved away. As the 
great wagon carrying the household goods was leav- 
ing, my mistress with the baby in her arms went into 
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the garden among the flowers, and as she stooped to 
gather a handful of them, I saw the tears running si- 
lently down her cheeks. Then she went quickly 
through the gate, closing it carefully behind her. I 
never saw her again. 

For many months I was alone. The woman next 
door whom I disliked, picked the late sweet peas; the 
neighbors’ chickens scratched up all the little garden 
and flowers which my dear mistress had watched so 
carefully ; strange children ran through my gates leav- 
ing them open; and the goats and donkeys belonging to 
the Italian families living near the Mission came with- 
in, doing much damage. Boys threw rocks breaking 
my windows, letting the cold wind whistle through 
and the snow sifting in made little drifts in the corners. 
All this desecration made me very sad. 

It was nearing springtime when an old man with 
his daughter—a widow—and her little daughter, came 
to live with me. On pleasant days ‘‘Grandpa’’ with 
hammer and nails mended my broken fence and as the 
days grew warmer he planted the little garden. The 
daughter was the bread winner. Sometimes I feared 
there was not enough in the house to eat. Being a 
stranger my mistress was often perplexed to know how 
to earn enough to supply their daily needs. Finally 
she tried making bread and doughnuts, covering them 
neatly in a basket which the little girl offered at the 
many homes in the neighborhood, sometimes going into 
the next street before selling all she carried. Days 
when she had emptied her basket, she sang all the way 
home, but when no one wanted her bread and cakes 
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she came sorrowfully to sit on the steps without the 
song I loved to hear. These were anxious days for 
my mistress. I tried to help but I could only make a 
shady spot where Grandpa could sit and smoke and 
where the mistress would sometimes bring her sewing. 

The little girl was the bright spot in their lives. 
She loved to sing and dreamed of being a great mu- 
siclan. To please the child Grandpa painted a small 
board to represent the black and white keys of a 
piano. Sitting on the doorstep with this make be- 
leve instrument the little maiden played by the hour, 
singing softly to herself. Did her dream come true? 
Is she somewhere out in the big world helping others 
over the rough places with her sweet songs? I wonder. 

One morning a man from the country came to our 
door and said to my mistress that he was an old friend 
of her husband, that he had heard she was a widow with 
others depending on her and he desired to make some 
return for a great kindness shown to him many years 
ago. At that time he was in desperate straights and her 
husband, then a young man living on the adjoining 
farm, had played a brother’s part. The incident to 
which he referred was of sickness in his family. 

One of his daughters coming home from a visit to 
the city had been taken violently ill, which illness 
proved to be small-pox. No doctor, nor nurse, nor 
help of any kind was there to be found in the country; 
no neighbor or farm hand would come near, and but 
for the help of this bachelor friend the sick would have 
suffered for attention. This young man took over the 
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whole task of running the farm, leaving the father 
free to nurse the sick. Later he harvested the crops 
and prepared for winter, for it proved a long seige of 
illness, three of the family having the dreadful dis- 
ease. The farmer had in his wagon a sack of flour and 
a sack of potatoes, together with a large piece of meat 
which he called a ‘‘hind quarter of mutton.’’ Tears 
ran down my mistress’ cheeks as she tried to thank 
him for his generous gifts. 

On the next street lived another old man, older than 
our Grandpa, whom the neighbors called Granther 
Curtis. He often came to sit on our porch and the two | 
old men became great cronies. In summer they sat 
out of doors but in winter they hugged the kitchen 
stove pretty closely. Granther Curtis chewed tobac- 
co all the time and his white shirt front was often 
streaked with the juice. He was far from neat in 
his habits and sometimes spat into the hearth of the 
stove, but when my mistress found it out, she bade 
her old father fill a box with sawdust, which was 
placed conveniently near the stove. Thus, wherever 
Granther Curtis sat he could always use the box. He 
was such an expert in the art that my mistress said 
_ that should the box be placed around a corner, she 
was sure that he could still hit it. 

These two old men never tired of telling stories of 
their youthful days. Granther Curtis had three stories 
which he told whenever there was time, and being the 
guest his were the first heard. Our old grandpa, not 
to be outdone, likewise had three stories. The after- 
noon or evening was not complete till each had re- 
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peated his favorite tale. My mistress said that to 
these old men the stories were like the Merey of God 
which is new every evening and fresh every morning. 

The most impossible of Granther Curtis’ stories he 
always told first; so often had he repeated it, my mis- 
tress said, no doubt he actually believed he was telling 
the truth. Hearing them repeated many times, I 
learned them by heart. 

When a lad of twelve the family lived near the east 
bank of the Mississippi River. There was no bridge 
at that early date but his father made considerable 
money by taking passengers across the river in a skiff. 
Sometimes a sail was used but more often the boat was 
propelled by oars. Young Curtis often helped his 
father, but never was allowed to cross alone. 

One day his father being absent a man came to the 
house and insisted on being taken over. The boy at 
first refused to go but the man became so urgent that 
finally young Curtis consented. With the help of the 
man the trip over was accomplished with comparative 
ease, but the return journey was more difficult, in 
fact dangerous. The boy started all right, but for 
some unknown reason when far from either shore he 
seemed to lose his head and at the same time he lost 
an oar. | 

In his effort to reach the oar before it was swept 


' down the stream the boy leaned over too far, cap- 


sizing the boat. He clung to it with all his might, 
but had not the strength to turn it back again. Then, 
to use his own expression, ‘‘I thought in an instant 


just what I would do. I took a long breath, dived to 
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the bottom, and crawled along as far as I could; then 
came to the surface, took another long breath and 
dived again and then again, and would you believe it, 
the last time I crawled out to the shore, right side up, 
and went home.’’ 

Taking a fresh chew of tobacco, Granther Curtis 
would begin his second best story. At one time in his 
young manhood he worked in a large silver mine in 
one of the Western States. One experience in particu- 
lar which happened there he would never forget. He 
was doing over-head work in an ‘‘up-raise’’ when he 
heard or felt a tremendous slide of rock coming down. 
The shaft was narrow, and he, in the path of the slide, 
would be crushed to death, but (to quote the old man) 
‘‘T though in an instant just what I would do, I 
gathered myself together and waited for the slide, and 
just as it reached me, I made a tremendous leap up- 
ward, the slide came down, and would you believe it, 
I came down on top of it, unhurt.”’ 

The third and last story was an event which hap- 
pened in his later life. One of his married sons lived 
on a ranch near the foothills and also near a small 
lake, which in season furnished excellent duck hunting. 
While visiting this son during the duck season, he went 
one early morning to the lake, and with great care ap- 
proached a spot where there were according to his tale 
twenty-five or more ducks resting among the reeds near 
the shore. He said: ‘‘I thought in an instant just 
what I would do. I took careful aim, and fired one 
barrel of my shotgun, and dropped back under cover 
of the willows, with my gun pointing up ready to shoot 
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the other barrel into the flock when they should rise. 
I waited some seconds, then looked through the bushes; 
and would you believe it?—I had killed oe one 
with the first shot.’’ 

While our Grandpa’s stories were not so exciting 
as Granther Curtis’, they had the merit of truth, and 
were well told. When a lad of ten there came to his 
home town, that summer, a traveling Hindu magician, 
who claimed to be the seventh son of a seventh son of 
a priest. Along with other attractions, he had a white 
pelican, which he advertised as being one of the ten 
sacred birds which drew his father around the world. 

As boys usually do, several of them, our old man 
was one, tried to gain admittance to the show by 
crawling under the tent; but being caught in the act, 
they were put out. To get even with the Hindu, the 
boys caught a small fish, tied a string to its tail, and 
watching their chance they threw it to the pelican. 
After the bird had taken the fish into her pouch they 
pulled it out by its tail, which, of course, caused the 
fins on each side of its body to rise. Their sharp 
edges cut the pelican’s pouch in such a cruel manner 
that the bird died. 

The Hindu tried to find who the guilty parties were, 
but the boys kept well hidden. As the pelican had been 
a source of considerable attraction for the show, the 
man soon went away. It was afterwards found that 
originally the pelican had been caught on the banks 
of the river just below town and sold to the Hindu 
for asmall sum. Grandpa was always a little ashamed 
of his share in this scurvy trick. 
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Another story that he loved to tell was of a journey 
started but which failed of arrival. There was a fine 
swimming hole in the river that ran a few miles from 
the country town where he lived, and the neighbor 
boys had great fun swimming, but they found it a long 
walk on a hot afternoon. One Saturday four of these 
—twelve and thirteen year old boys—decided to have 
a swim. One boy could get an old buggy and harness 
from his father, but no one had a horse. Finally they 
thought of old Deacon Brown’s black mare, which he 
always drove to church. The old deacon was willing 
to loan her, and soon they were on their way to the 
Swimming pool. 

They had driven only a short distance when the 
mare refused to travel faster than a slow walk, and 
with all their coaxing and whipping, she would not 
increase her speed. Finally, one of the boys remem- 
bered that the old Deacon always drove by jerking and 
pulling on the lines; he tried this method. The mare 
no doubt thinking the old Deacon was behind her, 
began to trot and then to gallop. The boys now tried 
to stop her, but the more they pulled on the reins, the 
faster she went, in the end running away with them. 
As first one wheel and then another came off, and the 
old harness gave way, the boys were spilled out along 
the road, till with none left to guide her the mare with 
only the shafts and the two front wheels, at last 
brought up at the old Deacon’s gate. The boys never 
returned to tell the old Deacon how it happened. 

The third story, which Grandpa usually reserved 
until the last, happened when he was quite young. 
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His father, like many other young men of that time, 
had caught the gold fever and was far away in the 
West hunting the precious metal. His family had been 
comfortably provided for during his absence, but the 
boy wished to do something on his own responsibility. 
This town, though small, was a railroad junction, where 
passengers often waited many minutes to make con- 
nections. This youth seized the opportunity of selling 
apples and other fruits to these travelers, and his 
mother supplied him with home-made molasses candy 
neatly wrapped in oiled paper. Trade was so brisk 
some days that he scarcely had time to refill his basket. 

One day the boy noticed a gentleman pacing alone 
—apart from the others—up and down the platform 
apparently in deep thought. After walking some min- 
utes, the man stopped beside the boy and placing his 
hand kindly on the lad’s shoulder, said earnestly to 
him, ‘‘Son, always be a Democrat.’’ After which he 
continued his walk. When the train had gone one of the 


_bystanders said to the boy, “‘Sonny, perhaps you don’t 


know it, but the man who was talking to you is the 
great Stephen A. Douglas. He is even now on his way 
to a large convention, where he will meet Abraham 
Lincoln in debate.’’ 

When Grandpa became a man, although he did not 
follow Mr. Douglas’ advice, he never forgot the inci- 
dent. This story brought on, usually, a political dis- 
cussion between the two old cronies, but as both be- 
longed to the same party, their talk always ended in 
each being more firmly rooted in his conviction that 
theirs was the one and only true party. 


we i \ | 
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I became much attached to this family, for they 
lived with me several years. The little girl had grown 
from a child into a sweet young woman, a loving com- 
panion for her mother. A son of the old man who lived 
on a farm in a distant state and whose wife was dead, 
offered them a home, sending for them. I was sorrow- 
ful when they went away, for I loved the little girl 
and in my quiet way had enjoyed the stories the old 
father and Granther Curtis so often repeated and 
chuckled over each time as though never heard before. 

I lost interest in events and time passed unheeded. 
I do not remember all who came to live with me. Some 
families stayed a short time only, like the parents of 
the little lame boy, who were with me only one sum- 
mer. This family had lived for several years on a 
farm. One season when the work was crowding, the 
father allowed the boy to ride on the mower. The 
gentle old horses had made the round of the field safely 
several times when something went wrong with the 
gearing, and to see what the trouble was the boy 
stepped down. Just then the horses thinking, no 
doubt, they had rested long enough, started on again. 


The boy, standing directly in the path of the machine, . 


had no time to even ery out before the cruel knives 
had cut off one of his legs below the knee. 

Being an only child his parents spent their time and 
money in making him as comfortable as possible; but 
the loss of his limb retarded his growth. He could not 
run and play like other boys. He was fond of reading 
and the children brought him their gift books. On 
a pleasant day when the sun was shining he would sit 
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on the doorstep and the cirele of children around him 
listened breathlessly to the wonderful stories he read 
or told them. He was a patient, lovable little fellow 
and I missed him sorely for many days after the family 
moved away. 

Again I was a long time alone, for when I awoke 
the tender leaves were green on the trees and the sun 
was high, making the air warm and sweet with the smell 
of springtime. At this time a young couple came to 
live with me, a young husband and his girl-wife. She 
was delicate looking and it grieved the young hus- 
band to leave her all day alone. She sat in the sun 
when the weather was pleasant and sometimes walked 
to the end of the block. If she could have had a pony 
like the white-faced youth on the next street, who was 
able to ride around the block each day, she would 
perhaps have grown stronger. But ponies cost money 
and even to hire one would have been a drain on their 
slender purse. 

She looked so white after her walk around the block 
and sometimes had such bright cheeks that I feared 
she was very ill. When my master came home at night 
he longed to do something for her; he helped with the 
evening meal and afterwards they sat on the porch, 
her hand clasped tightly in his or his arm around her, 
holding her close. Later in the summer the girl’s 
mother came and my young mistress improved for a 
while, taking longer walks. But these were soon given 
up and her days were spent on the porch or by the open 
window. In spite of the loving care of husband and 
mother, she faded away. 
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One day many people stood about my door and ear- 
riages waited in the street, while a black-robed man 
read from a book and a young girl with tears in her 
voice sang a hymn, and they took my young mistress 
away in one of the carriages and she did not return. 
This was the saddest of my many experiences. 


Again strangers came to look at me, asking ques- | 


tions of the neighbors, then turning away. As time 
passed the neighborhood grew less and less desirable. 
The Italian settlement just over the hill spread itself 
down on to my street, making me ashamed to stand 
where once I had been so proud to stand. Still I tried 
to show a smiling front but the children only mocked 
me; throwing rocks to break my windows and leaving 
my gates open.. Goats and donkeys ate all my shrubs 
and the dogs dug great holes in my garden. As the 
winter came on and the wind howled down my chim- 
ney, driving the snow into every crack and crevice, 
and my doors and windows rattled, I felt it a warning 
that I was growing old, that my very boards were 
wearing thin. Finally when my owner saw how I 
suffered he repaired my broken fence, repapered my 
walls and improved my appearance so much that in 
the late springtime three persons came to live with 
me, and I was happy once more. 

These three were a man and wife and the young 
sister of the mistress. The man worked in a foundry, 
taking his dinner-pail each morning. But before the 
summer was over he sickened with fever and for many 
weeks his life was despaired of. 

When at last he was able to be up and dressed, I 
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realized he had changed from a kindly lovable man to 
one cunning and crafty. My mistress about her work 
could not see what I saw, as when one night after din- 
ner he quickly grabbed the carving knife and hid it 
under the chest of drawers in his own room. The next 
day he ransacked the bureau drawers, finding his old 
revolver which after caressing it lovingly he also hid 
under the chest. My mistress’ brother came one eve- 
ning and as she stood a moment at the kitchen door 
bidding him good night, the master quickly reached for 
the great knife and running his fingers eagerly along 
the edge, crept carefully forward, while he watched 
the door. But the moment not giving him just the 
opportunity he desired, he cautiously retraced his 
steps and thrust the weapon again into hiding. 
Often in the evenings before the master was ill, 
the young sister played upon the melodeon and sang 
simple little melodies, and the master was fond of lis- 
tening, but during his illness she had refrained, fear- 
ing the music might tire him. One night the mistress 
being away and the girl ironing in the kitchen, the mas- 
ter, after pacing the floor excitedly for a time, asked the 
girl to play for him. Not being through with her 
work the girl answered that she was too busy just 
now but that some other evening she would gladly sing 
for him. 
He turned away apparently satisfied with her reply 
but I noticed a strange look in his eyes and watching 
closely saw him reach for the revolver and creep 
stealthily toward the kitchen door. The only quick 
warning I could give was to creak loudly one of my 
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floor boards, causing the girl to look up just in time 
to see the crazy man lift the revolver, and as she fled 
through the back door, I shut it quickly, placing that 
part of myself between her and the cruel bullet that 
erashed through and fell harmless on the other side. 
The girl stayed with neighbors that night and the next 
day officers took my master away. He was later 
adjudged insane. Very soon after this tragedy the fam- 
ily moved away. I rejoiced that no injury had been 
done to this dear girl while in my gare. 

Again I was alone. The bullet hole through the 
door attracted a curious, morbid crowd; the gates were 
left swinging; the same goats or others more destruc- 
tive, now had full run. Nothing within reach of horns 
or hoofs was left to allure any other family into mak- | 
ing a home with me. The long winter passed and the 
warm air of spring was striving to bring life to the 
stunted vines and shrubs which had escaped the on- 
slaught, when a widow with two daughters, seeking a 
humble home, came to cheer and encourage me. 

Early each morning the youngest girl went to work 
in a factory and at night brought home bundles of 
coarse shirts and overalls which kept mother and sis- 
ter busy with their needles. From one of my windows 
could be seen—two blocks away—the corner where the 
street car turned and where the old white horses rested 
a moment before starting up the long hill which ran 
out beyond the Jesuit School. At this corner the 
working girl left the car and the sister watching at 
home, if she saw a heavy bundle, went to meet her. 

When factory work was scarce, these two women 
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at home were never idle but knit scarfs and hoods and 
men’s woolen gloves. Then the room was gay with the 
bright fluffy wool, making the dull place to look like 
a garden in bloom. This mother and her daughters 
had not always worked to keep the wolf from the door. 
In the quiet hours when both were sewing, I heard 
mention of a son and brother, who, after a severe ill- 
ness, had journeyed to the seashore to regain his 
strength, later going abroad. Upon returning he 
traveled westward, finally disappearing in a mining 
camp. The anxious mother waited many months, spend- 
ing large sums of money in her efforts to trace the 
missing boy. Her friends insisted that he must be dead 
or have lost his memory; but not until her money was 
spent and her health had failed did the mother give 
up the search. 

As the two women sat quietly sewing or knitting, 
the mother often recalled some incident of her youth- 
ful days. Her father at one time was quite well-to-do 
and the family lived in a large manufacturing town, 
her father owning shares in a prosperous plant where 
freight cars were built, and also being employed there. 

About two o’clock one night shouts of ‘‘Fire, Fire,’’ 
roused the family and a bright light in the direction 
of the car shops caused the father to dress hastily and 


join the men already on their way to the fire. 


All the available man-power was needed in those 
days of primitive fire protection and even then the 
chance of saving a burning building was slight. It 


was the car shops burning, and in spite of the heroic 


efforts of men and firemen the huge building burned 
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to the ground; only smoldering heaps of twisted steel 
and melted glass were left to show where once had been 
a busy factory. The mother and sisters watched the 
fire from the roof of their porch, realizing full well 
that not only had their father’s present employment 
ended but the savings of a life time had doubtless gone 
up in smoke. This proved to be the case, for in the 
settlement the larger share holders crowded out the 
smaller ones and for these there was no redress. 

It was a great blow to her father for he was no 
longer young and must begin again. The older sister 
secured a country school and the father found work 
in a large mill. 

Two years after this fire, while my mistress was 
still a school girl, there came a messenger one day eall- 
ing her home, for her father had been badly hurt. In 
the planing mill where he worked a large timber had 
slipped, crushing him terribly. He lingered a few days 
only, then went away forever. My mistress said that 
even now with greatly improved machinery the risks 
are many for the man who carries the dinner pail. 

Other stories this mother told as she sat knitting or 
sewing; she recalled to mind one that had come down 
from her grandparents, when they were pioneers in the 
mountains of western Pennsylvania. The grandfather 
was a minister and in those days preachers received 
but a small salary—this being increased by voluntary 
offerings from the members of the flock, also by dona- 
tion parties. This was so with her grandfather. 

These donation parties included nearly all the mem- 
bers of the church, their whole families, even down 
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to the babies. The house scarcely held all the people 
who came. They brought large donations, mostly of 
cooked foods, and by the time a generous feast had 
been spread for thirty or forty guests the ‘‘donations’’ 
had disappeared. All the cakes and pies were reck- 
oned as so much cash toward the parson’s salary. 

Often when one of these donation parties was over 
and the good people had driven away, all that was left 
for the family were the broken pieces and perhaps a 
sack of potatoes, or a bushel of wind-falls, or as once 
happened, a sack of musty meal. This last was the 
gift of a Deacon. When leaving he said, ‘‘ Well, Par- 
son, I brought along a sack of meal, it is too musty 
to sell, but I reckon it is good enough to give away, 
so here it is.’’ 

Among those mountain people there was very little 
wheat flour, cornmeal being cheaper and more plenti- 
ful, was used instead. In the Parson’s family, meal 
was nearly always used, the small amount of wheat 
flour being kept sacredly for company. There being 
visitors one day and the table not large enough to seat 
all, the children waited for the second place. 

The mother had baked wheat biscuits, and as anxi- 
ously watching they saw the last one disappear, the 
smallest brother stepped to his mother’s side and said 
in a tragic whisper, ‘‘Ma, they eat like pigs.’’ The 
guests were horrified. Such language from the lips of 
one of the Parson’s own children was little short of 
blasphemy, and the mother’s gentle reproof, ‘‘ Little 
children should be seen and not heard,’’ seemed en- 
tirely inadequate for so heinous an offense. 
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As was the custom the minister’s family occupied 
the front pew in the little church and his children 
must always be examples of neatness and cleanliness. 
There were five boys in this family, and to have them 
all spotless on the Sabbath Day the tired mother 
worked late many Saturday nights after the boys had 
gone to bed, washing and ironing the shirts and white 
turn-over collars and pressing their homespun trousers. 


One pair of stout shoes must last each boy through- 


out the year and every Saturday these were cleaned 
and polished, ready for the morrow. Usually when 
well started on the two-mile walk to church the shoes 
were taken off, not to be put on again till the meeting 
house was in sight. 

Among the mother’s treasures was the _ old-fash- 
ioned foot-warmer, that the Parson’s wife carried 
while driving through the winter snows to and from 
the church and when visiting throughout the parish. 
It was a sheet-iron box ten inches or more square and 
about six inches deep, set in a wooden frame. The iron 
was perforated with small round holes. On one side 
a little door on hinges opened to show a drawer, which 
when in use was full of live charcoal that held the heat 
many hours. This box could also be carried in the 
lap to warm the hands. These stoves are rare today. 

I became much interested in the brave struggle for 
a livelihood of this widow and her daughters and was 
glad to know they were moving to a better part of the 
city. More lucrative employment had been secured by 
the older girl and the mother and sister need not work 
so steadily. 
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Soon after these dear people left another lady with 
her old mother came to live with me. I was pleased 
that they came so quickly, for many things happen to 
discourage me when I am a long time alone. Papers 
and weeds and rubbish blowing around lodge in the 
corners of my porch and against the fence. My gates 
have a way of standing hospitably open, mutely in- 
viting any stray creature to enter and make itself at 
home. These things make me so untidy that strangers 
do not even look inside but pass me by with a scorn- 
ful glance. 

The daughter was a dressmaker and near the door 
she placed a tiny sign which read, ‘‘Dress and Coat 
Making.’’ I feared she would have trouble getting 
much fine work in this neighborhood, for the women 
were too poor to have their dresses made, and as for 
coats the Italian women always wore gaily colored 
shawls over their heads, and the other women bought 
ready-made coats. 

Before coming here I think my mistress had sewed 
for wealthy people, for often richly dressed women— 
strangers to me—brought her work. Ladies in their 
carriages came to see her. My mistress had no time to 
sit in idleness, for the old mother was nearly blind and 
could help but little about the house. The daughter’s 
love for the little mother was beautiful to see, the sun- 
niest window, the warmest corner by the fire, or the 
choicest bit of food was for the mother; and always 
the pleasant word, for my mistress was a cheery 
person. i 

One day I knew something had gone wrong, for 
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there were tears in her eyes which she wiped away, 
when no one was looking. Then she said to her mother 
as though nothing of consequence had happened, “‘I — 
surely am making a double-breasted coat this time, for 
I have cut two pieces for one side and none for the 
other.’’ The material was expensive and the coat 
long and another length of cloth must be furnished. 
I know that she denied herself many things to cover 
this extra expense. 

Not far away another old lady—a spinster—lived 
with her grand-niece, who called her Aunt Sally, and 
as Aunt Sally she was known throughout the neigh- 
borhood. If at any home there was sickness or sor- 
row there you would find Aunt Sally, with her cheer- 
ful smile and helping hand. When she heard about 
my nearly blind old mother she came to see her and 
there sprang up between them a great friendship. Her 
cheery visits filled many a lonely hour for the little 
mother as together they reviewed their girlhood days. 

The little mother was raised in Ohio and was a 
farmer’s daughter. Aunt Sally also had lived on a 
farm, out west, in Missouri, when that was a border 
state, and her adventures were always thrilling. Not 
conscious of listening I heard their soft voices re- 
counting many strange tales which I now repeat to you. 

This little mother when a girl on her father’s farm 
had a twin sister and a young brother. Little Bobby 
being the only boy, was by reason of much petting and 
indulgence in danger of becoming lazy and selfish. Such 
manly sports as hunting and swimming which all coun- 
try boys delight in were denied him, his mother fearing 
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some accident befall her precious boy. The lack of 
exercise for a healthy lad and the over-eating of rich 
food was apparently the cause for occasional walks in 
his sleep, morning often finding the boy without a shirt. 
When questioned he remembered nothing about it; ‘‘It 
was gone, that was all he knew.”’ 

In those days sewing was done by hand and the 
mother and sisters were kept busy making shirts for 
the boy. Thus it was that the girls conspired to find 
out what became of the shirts. One night at supper 
Bobby was given an extra piece of mince pie and after 
he had gone to his room the sisters stole quietly to his 
door and waited until he was asleep. Presently they 
heard his window open softly and quickly pushing open 
the door the girls were in time to see Bobby climb over 
the sill and drop to the kitchen roof just below. He 
straddled the ridge pole to the gable end; scrambled 
into the branches of an old apple tree; sliding down to 
the ground; and then ran as fast as his legs would 
carry him toward the meadow. 

By the time the girls reached the field, Bobby, al- 
ready without his shirt, was lying on his stomach in 
the moist grass, threshing his legs and arms about in 
imitation of a swimmer. When he had finished his 
swim he started for home on the run, his naked little 
body gleaming white in the moonlight. Next morning 
a hunt for the missing shirts revealed an old log in 
one corner of the meadow fence, the hollow heart of 
which was stuffed with mildewed and rotting shirts. 
As a result of this experience a more simple evening 


meal was provided and Bobby was allowed to play 
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like other boys. The troublesome habit was in time 
overcome. 

Another tale of the little mother’s concerned a 
stormy night when the mother and children were alone 
in the great house. Mysterious noises were heard, 
shrieks and moans and stealthy footsteps and finally 
a terrible crash, coming from the attic. The mother 
took a lantern, and followed by the frightened children 
climbed the narrow stairs and opened the attic door. 
The tail of a cat was just disappearing over the win- 
dow ledge, while the wind blowing through the open- 
ing, whistling and shrieking around the chimney, had 
set in motion the great bunches of herbs and dried 
apples and onions that were hanging in rows from 
the rafters and which, in the dim lantern light, now 
looked like grinning skulls or disembodied spirits sway- 
ing in a weird, fantastic rout. 

Now again was heard the stealthy footsteps as from 
a dark corner, creeping slowly, thumping and scraping 
along the floor as the mysterious thing advanced towards 
the light, came a huge overturned wooden butter bowl. 
The children ran screaming down the stairs, but the 
mother, lifting the bowl, found nothing more ghastly 
than one of the family cats, her mate having fled 
through the open window. 

The story Aunt Sally loved best to tell was about 
her first trip across the Great Plains to Oregon. As 
far as able I will repeat her own words. 

‘“When I was sixteen my father died and his young- 
est brother who lived in Oregon offered my mother a 
home if she would come West with the children. We 
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were living on a small farm in Missouri but my brothers 
were too young for such hard work—Fred was twelve 
and Johnny seven—so mother decided to accept Uncle 
John’s offer. There were then no railroads and all 
travel across the Great Plains was with teams and 
wagons. It was a great undertaking. Had my mother 
realized the hardships or the length of time it would 
require I am sure she would have hesitated. 

My Cousin William who had just turned twenty- 
one urged her to go and offered to go with us. He said 
the trip would be one long holiday. We waited until 
spring, then sold the farm machinery and most of the 
live stock. The household goods mother divided among 
the relatives. Our clothing and bedding, except that 
required for the journey, and provisions enough (so 
we thought) to last us through were stored in the 
bottom of the large farm wagon. A roomy bow top 
covered with new canvas and a sheet-iron stove fas- 
tened on behind were for our comfort and convenience. 

Two yoke of cattle, Blackie and Old Durham, and 
our two cows, made up our outfit. These four made 
a strong team, slow but sure. Cousin William was to 
do the driving and at night with brother Fred sleep 
under the wagon. 

Thus it was that one bright May morning after 
much hand-shaking, a few tears, and many hearty 
‘God Speeds’’ we started on this long dangerous jour- 
ney. We traveled mostly alone, falling in occasionally 
with other emigrants, but our animals being slow, we 
naturally soon fell behind. 

For a few weeks nothing of interest ippeded 
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each new day being only a repetition of the one just 
passed, and the weather growing warmer continued 
pleasant. Some evenings when all was safe for the 
night, I played on my guitar and Cousin Will sang, 
but I soon realized this would not do, for he began 
making love to me. In every way I tried to discour- 
age him, but he annoyed me greatly, really becoming 
quite unpleasant about it. He began to make threats 
that unless I consented to his love making and prom- 
ised to marry him, he would leave us to our own 
destruction and return home. 

My mother, a dear good woman, but with little 
strength of character, was contented to let matters 
alone and advised letting Will have his own way. It 
was then I realized that the tremendous responsibility 
of bringing this family in safety to my Uncle’s home in 
Oregon rested entirely on my young shoulders. Near 
the end of June we overtook a large ox train camped 
beside a Military Post. The Captain of this train, 
when he saw women and children in our wagon, told 
Will to camp close beside them, which Will did. 

These people were planning to stay at this little 
fort till after the Fourth of July and had suggested a 
great dinner and dance to which campers and soldiers 
alike should be invited. The little garrison was glad 
of so promising a diversion and willingly lent their 
aid in both labor and camp supplies. Although we 
now were in the mountains the weather was very warm 
and to furnish shade the men built a long arbor of 
willow boughs under which the dinner was served. 

Carefully packed in tissue paper in one of our 
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boxes was a new dress of soft gray silk, a present from 
my father on my sixteenth birthday, and also a bow of 
searlet ribbon for my hair. Mother allowed me to take 
these treasures from their wrappings and wear them 
to this party. This was my first silk dress and al- 
though it came to grief afterward, I was very happy 
in wearing it that night. 

While all this gaiety was going on Cousin Will 
again insisted that I promise to marry him when we 
should reach Oregon. As [I still refused he went to 
mother and renewed his threat to leave us unless she 
used her authority over me. This she refused to do, 
at the same time reminding him that the longest half 
of the journey was still before us. But when she begged 
him not to be so heartless he grew angry and would 
not listen to her pleading. 

He made his word good, leaving the next morning 
to join a small freight train, which had passed late in 
the afternoon on its way to the States and was now in 
camp a mile to the east of us. I assured mother she 
need not worry, for I could and would drive the team 
the rest of the way. My brother Fred also knew how 
to drive oxen and being a sturdy boy could be relied 
upon for help. 

The Captain of the train alongside of which we were 
camped, hearing that Will had deserted us, told mother 
to consider her team and her family as part of his out- 
fit and to call on him whenever help was needed. From 
now on with Fred’s help we yoked our own oxen and 
followed this train. 

On rounding the foot of a low mountain one day 
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we saw in the distance an Indian village. This was 
the first sign of Indians we had seen. There were 
thirty or more wigwams and our road ran directly 
through their camp. Our Captain decided there was 


no other way but to go straight ahead, although he 


felt the situation might be desperate. 

We passed through the village inmoleet and 
camped half a mile farther on, for we saw that the 
Indians were driving in their ponies and preparing to 
follow us. In passing we had seen no squaws nor 
papooses, thus the Captain knew it was a war party, 
and we would be safer in camp when they should over- 
take us. There were but eighteen or twenty men in 
our train and although each man was well armed, there 
would be little hope of escape should these Indians 
prove hostile. 

The Captain had some knowledge of Indians and 
as they came up he rode out to meet them. He made 
the Chief understand that supper being about ready 
he and his party would be welcome to eat with us. 

It was an anxious moment while the Chief conferred 
with his ‘‘Braves’’ and we waited in fear for them 
to decide whether to take our food or our sealps. The 


parley over, they one and all came peacefully to our 


camp fire. 

I helped in preparing the meal and while these 
strange guests were eating I brought my guitar and 
played and sang for them. This caused such a diver- 
sion that the Indians almost forgot to eat. Hach in 
turn must look at the instrument, handle it, thrum on 
it, and say, “‘Good Squaw, Good Squaw.’’ It was 
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with thankful hearts that after an hour or so we 
watched them depart and our camp settled for the night 
undisturbed. The Captain set a strong guard and him- 
self watched till dawn, then roused the camp and his 
small train was well on its way by sun-up. 

Afterward the Captain thanked me for singing to 
the Indians, saying there was no doubt that by reason 
of the kindly treatment they had received we were 
allowed to continue our journey unmolested. A few 
days later we were told that this tribe of Indians was 
then on its homeward way from a victorious battle 
with another tribe and that many scalps hung from 
their lodge poles. 

About a week after this encounter, we camped one 
night in a natural basin near the headwaters of the 
Snake River. When the stock was driven in next 
morning Old Durham was missing. I instructed Fred 
to have everything in readiness to start when I should 
have found the ox. 

Fully an hour had passed in fruitless search, when, 
behind a thick bunch of willows I came upon Old Dur- 
ham, stretched at full length on the ground, frightfully 
swollen and with tongue protruding. A clear case of 
snake-bite. I hastened to camp only to find that all 
but one team beside our own, were already disappear- 
ing in the distance. The remaining man was mending 
a broken brake. 

‘The resourceful Captain had, with Fred’s help, 
formed of our animals a spike team, the remaining 
steer leading and the yoke of cows next to the wagon. 
He had also transferred much of our freight to his 
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own loaded wagons, leaving only bedding and pro- 
visions for us to haul. The family were ready to move 
when I came up. | 

I knew we would never reach Oregon if Old Dur- 
ham died and I must work quickly if I would save him. 
The man still in camp produced a bottle of whisky 
and with a hastily baked graham cake, weighing sev- 
eral pounds, we hurried to the side of the nearly dead 
ereature. One look and the man said there was noth- 
ing we could do, the ox was as good as dead already, 
and impatient of any more delay he returned to the 
wagons. I desired him when he broke camp to help 
Fred get started also. 

Left alone I worked desperately. Lifting the steer’s 
head to a low mound made of grass and stones, I 
poured a little whisky into his mouth making him 
swallow it, following this with small pieces of cake and 
washing them down with more whisky. This process 
was repeated until he had eaten half the cake. I 
whipped him gently with a switch, pulling his head 
from side to side, talking kindly to him meanwhile, 
and finally he struggled to his feet. I pulled bunches 
of sweet grass for him, and walking slowly, resting 
often, we came at last to the deserted camp. Not a 
living creature was in sight, but encouraged by the suc- 
cessful effort Old Durham was making, I went bravely 
onward. 

That day’s experience will never be forgotten. It 
was a cruel test in both physical and mental endurance 
—a young girl alone in a strange, wild country, the 
vastness of which appalled her, seeing no sign of human 
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habitation, meeting no travel upon the road, hungry 
and tired to exhaustion, her only companion a suffer- 
ing dumb beast—was it any wonder that only by con- 
stant repetition of her thought, ‘‘It is my duty, it is my 
duty,’’ did her courage endure and her step advance. 

Not until the sun was setting did hope revive when 
out of the distant west a horseman appeared. It was 
the Captain. The two delayed teams had not over- 


taken the train till four o’clock and when the Captain 


learned why I was not with the others, he ordered 
camp to be made at once and started immediately to 
find me. He insisted that I ride the horse while he 
drove the ox. It was long after dark when we reached 
camp. 

For two weeks I drove Old Durham in this man- 
ner, sometimes riding the Captain’s pony but more 
often walking, never reaching camp before dark. My 
shoes were wearing out and to save them for camp, I 
walked all day barefoot through the blistering sand 
and over the sharp rocks. Looking backward, I won- 
der how I endured so much; but youth is ever hopeful, 
and each day saw Old Durham growing stronger. The 
third week he was tied behind the wagon, finally taking 
his place on the team. — 

While I was still driving Old Durham miles behind 
the train, there came on a heavy rain lasting all one 
day and night. The road became impassable and we 
stayed two days in camp. After starting on again, 
in fording a mountain stream, swollen and muddy, our 
wagon with Fred driving was for some reason upset. 
Hearing Fred’s cry for help the men in advance came 
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hurrying back and soon carried mother and the chil- 
dren safely to shore. Although wet to the skin they 
were unhurt. 

The wagon cover had kept the provisions and bed- 
ding from floating away, but oh, what a sight. The 
provisions were of course ruined and the bedding and 
canvas cover plastered with mud. These were dipped 
again into the rushing stream then hung on bushes to 
dry. The Captain called a halt, and a large fire was 
built and the half drowned people were warming and 
drying themselves when I came up with Old Durham. 
One of the teamsters, riding the Captain’s horse, crossed 
the swollen stream and taking me up behind him, drove 
the ox into camp. 


I was in time to see the last of the things taken 
from our wagon. Among them was the little satchel 
into which after the dance at the fort I had put my 
new silk dress and the scarlet ribbon. The bag was 
now dripping with muddy water. When I could, 
without being seen, I opened it but the riot of color 
- which met my eyes plunged me into the depths of 
despair. The bright scarlet of the ribbon with the 
aid of the muddy water had traced fantastic patterns 
on the soft gray silk, and the beautiful dress I had 
worn with such pride now resembled more hoses 
Joseph’s coat of many colors. 

This was the last straw. I could not keep the tears 
from falling. I stuffed the ruined dress back into 
the bag and going a safe distance down the stream, out 
of sight of the camp, I threw the satchel as far out - 
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on the muddy waters as I could; then sat down on the 
bank and wept bitterly. 

From his own store the Captain gave us enough 
provisions to last until we reached the next town. His 
journey ending at Boise City, he advised our remaining 
in camp till some other train going west should come 
up. This we did. 

It now was nearing the end of August and many 
weary miles were still before us. Resting for nearly 
a week had put Old Durham and the other cattle into 
good condition and the remainder of the journey was 
made without further accident. The snows of early 
winter were falling when at last we reached the kindly 
shelter of Uncle John’s home.’’ Thus ended Aunt 
Sally’s remarkable story. 

After this daughter and the lttle mother went 
away, many families came. Some remained a short 
time only but each left me more untidy and forlorn 
than I was before. The darkest day in all my experi- 
ence came one morning when my owner after care- 
lessly looking me over, said scornfully to the men who 
came with him, ‘‘This is the last time I shall move 
this shack; now I will put it next to the alley where it 
belongs.’’ This he did. 

I was greatly humiliated, and when presently a row 
of little brick cottages was built where I had stood 
so long, by contrast I looked still more hopelessly 
worn and shabby. So discouraged was I that I lost all 
interest in life and cared nothing for what might be- 
come of me. There was now no green grass, no room 
for a garden, and the dust of the alley covered my 
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brown paint, till I seemed to myself about ready for 


the ash heap or the junkmen who looked at me with 
contempt as they drove through the alley. 


Only the poorer class came to me now; men and 
women whose lives had seen more shadow than sun- 
shine, to whom the world seemed only a place of 
fierce struggle for existence. If for a short time the 
men found work they carried the dinner pail and the 
women worked all day over the steaming tub. 


The children were neglected; they ran the streets; 
there was no other place for them to play. Oh, the pity 
of it all, that I who loved little children with every 
fiber of my being should have closed my gates and 
shut them out. 


My helplessness and grief caused me to shed many 
bitter tears that came down as rain through the rot- 
ting shingles and the broken window panes, loosening 
the plaster and blistering the paint. 


My humiliation was very great. I cared not to take 
account of time. I was about to give way to despair 
and pass into oblivion, when one never-to-be-forgotten 
day a gray-haired lady with pink roses on her bonnet, 
came to my door. She seemed disappointed that my 
mistress was not at home, but she walked around and 
looked me all over. 


As she was leaving my mistress returned. The lady 
asked if she might rest a moment and was invited to 
come inside, but she would not be seated. Asking per- 
mission to look through the rooms, she told my mistress 
that she felt a great affection for this little brown 
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house, having lived in it several years when her two 
sons were small. This was thirty years ago, she said. 

I listened closely, watching her face, trying to 
think who this lady might be that had lived with me 
SO many years ago, and had two little sons. Suddenly, 
I remembered that Buddy and the Boy were the chil- 
dren in the only family that had just two boys. Then 
I knew why her voice sounded so familiar and why 
my heart felt drawn to her. This kindly visitor with 
the gray hair and the pink roses was none other than 
““My Lady,’’ the mother of Little Brother and the Boy. 

Her visit cheered me greatly and for days I lived 
over again those earlier times when the grass was 
green and children loved to romp and play within my 
gates. I determined to hold on still longer and to do 
the best my humble station would permit. 

Early one morning a few weeks after ‘‘My Lady’s’’ 
visit, a great commotion arose in our street. Many 
workmen with horses came to my corner on the alley 
and commenced to dig around me. The evil day I 
had feared so long I felt sure was now come, and I 
should be torn down and cast out like an unclean thing. 

But, to my surprise and great joy, the men raised 
me up carefully and put wagons with low wheels 
under me and the horses pulled me away from the 
dusty alley, out beyond the Italian settlement, whose 
ragged, unkempt children and destructive goats had 
-eaused me so much trouble; out and away from the 
strife and the turmoil to this shady, peaceful spot; 
where so proudly I now face the distant snow-capped 

mountains. 
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And today, and every day henceforth, I can joy- 
fully say with the Psalmist of old, ‘‘I will lift up mine 
eyes unto the hills from whence cometh my help,’’— 
and begin to live again. 


THE WONDERS OF 
YELLOWSTONE PARK 


From a Tourist’s Note Book 


Near the end of a perfect day in early summer, the 
Burlington Special, steaming out of Denver station, 
carried as one of its Pullman passengers an alert, 
keen-eyed tourist, bent on proving the truth of the 
wonders so glowingly advertised by this particular 
railroad. 

As we left the city, the late afternoon sun brought 
into relief the vivid green of the truck gardens, which 
- furnish in large part the fresh vegetables required for 
a large and growing city, men, women, and even chil- 
dren were still at work irrigating and weeding the 
thriving plants. Then again are glimpsed fields of 
grain ready for the reaper; an abandoned college on a 
distant hill, the great buildings silhouetted against the 
evening sky, and fields of ripening corn, the ears heavy 
with grain and the once silken tassels brown and 
crisp from the scorching heat. Farther on are immense 
beet fields where hundreds of foreigners find employ- 
ment, for the beet-sugar industry is one of importance to 
the western farmer; and again past other still larger 
fields of wheat in the stack waiting to be threshed, 
evidences all of an abundant harvest. 

As we crossed the Lincoln Highway, many autos 
were lined up impatiently waiting to continue their 
way safely toward home or a camping ground, for 
scores of families were on holiday bent, and autos were 
loaded inside and out with bedding and tents. In the 
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distance, twin reservoirs with a shady path between 
them—a lover’s lane—were the village nearer—were 
mirrors of gold in the rays of the setting sun. As twi- 
light deepened, we caught a fleeting glimpse of a huge 
coal dump as it loomed against the sky, apparently idle 
for many years, as rank weeds were growing along its 
slanting sides. The little cluster of miners’ cabins be- 
side the railroad track were dark and deserted. 

But the morning light revealed a different country. 
As if by magic, the fields of grain had given place to a 
forest of oil derricks, scores of tall chimneys marking 
extensive refineries; miles of oil cars with the single 
word ‘‘TEXACO”’ painted in bright red or white 
letters so large that all the world might read; fields of 
huge round oil tanks presumably full to capacity, and 
over all, the smell of crude oil indicating a great in- 
dustry. - | 

To the right stretches miles of sage brush with 
here and there the bleaching bones of cattle where 
winter snows covering the range have driven the crea- 
tures into the open country to perish. Miles upon 
miles of snow fences attest the depth of snow that 
often covers the plains. Here and there are old iso- 
lated shacks, now abandoned or occupied temporarily 
by sheep-herders or tramping men out of a job; wide 
ereek-beds, the water sluggish and the alkali deposit 
gleaming white in the sun. Farther on for miles to- 
ward the distant hills, the entire landscape is only 
white sand drifted into dunes and ridges where not 
even the sage brush can live. An occasional hawk 
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soars aloft and we glimpsed a solitary coyote making 
a quick getaway from the arid plains. 

In the midst of all this desolation stands a two- 
roomed log house, the logs weather-bleached and gray 
like the shifting sands that surround it. The stone 
chimney is fallen, and the sashless windows stare va- 
eantly into space. But above the open doorway, 
Swinging by one rusty hinge, hangs a large wooden 
sign bearing the still visible legend, ‘‘POOL HALL.”’ 

A few miles beyond are a group of tumbled-down 
buildings from which the entire populace have de- 
parted—even the duck pond was untenanted, but at- 
testing the faith and confidence in the bright future 
of the little settlement, the place had been named 
*“BONNIEVILLE,’’ as the still legible sign on the 
false front of the largest building asserted. What’s 
inaname? The distant hills were covered with a min- 
eral deposit like chocolate frosting piled high on some 
huge cake and dripping over the edges. 

The scene changes, we glimpsed a wide, clear 
stream, tree-bordered and with grassy banks, and pres- 
ently we entered a narrow canyon where half way up 
the opposite hillside surveyors were laying out a new 
auto highway and where a construction gang was at 
work with steam shovels and dump earts. Two nar- 
row swinging foot-bridges span the deep ravine, men 
erossing fearlessly from side to side. An enterprising 
person owning a summer cottage nearby has put up a 
rough shelter where ‘‘COLD DRINKNS’”’ are served at 
ten cents a glass. 

We came next to the high palisades on the opposite 
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side of the stream which has now become a roaring 
river dashing through a narrow defile. The perpen- 
dicular rocks rise sheer a thousand feet and on their 
frontage show immense caverns which prehistoric na- 
ture may have hollowed out for her cave-men. The 
palisades give place to a low ridge of mountains, the 
sandstone formation looking in the distance like a dull 
flame against the sky. Mile upon mile of these level 
tablelands, red as a sunset, make a striking color scheme 
across the landscape. 

We tarried to view the Hot Springs at Thermopolis. 
These mineral springs are strong with sulphur, the 
overflow of ages has formed a vast area of deposit 
which gleams in the sun with all the colors of the rain- 
bow. Farther on are small geysers with a strong sul- 
phuriec odor. 

We were now in the Big Horn River Country, the 
Big Horn Range to the east. This is a fertile valley 
with large cattle ranches; droves of horses and cattle; 
mileh cows econtentedly grazing followed by tiny 
calves; farms with wheat fields and acres of growing 
potatoes; a rich and prosperous section. As we hur- 
ried on we had a fleeting view of a narrow pathway 
winding between pond and broad ditch bordered on 
both sides with blooming poppies, a cheerful and home- 
like scene. 

Again we were in the oil belt. Hundreds of tanks 
like a field of giant mushrooms were in the near dis- 
tance, and a net work of railroad tracks on each of 
which stood long trains of oil cars, filled or nearly filled 
with the finished product. Nearby is an abandoned 
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grain elevator and extensive stock pens, now deserted 
in favor of the oil industry. Red rocks were again in 
sight on the lower mountains and on one a peculiar 
formation like a colossal Moslem Temple with its many 
huge dull red turrets piercing the sky. Farther on 
was another chocolate layer cake big enough to feed 
an army, the top frosted over with dingy white. Along 
another mountain rested a thin white cloud, like a trail 
of smoke from an engine. 

Extensive alkali beds where the brackish water has 
left curious figures, the white crust of alkali forming 
in hillocks at the roots of bushes and weeds and fring- 
ing the drift wood along the banks of the sluggish 
stream, glistened in the July sun like the snow and ice 
after a winter’s frost. We came again to prosperous 
farms, acres of potatoes, fields of ripening grain, .the 
brilliant green of alfalfa where men with teams were 
eutting the hay or raking it in windrows, the busy time 
of harvest. 

It was within an hour of sunset when the increas- 
ing number of autos along the country roads, the more 
frequent houses, and a fringe of trees in the distance 
suggested the approach to a town of some size, and 
presently the little city of Cody came into our view, 
and we realized with satisfaction that the first lap of 
our journey was safely accomplished. 

Cody had just celebrated the unveiling of the 
equestrian statue of the town’s famous founder, Wil- 
liam F.. Cody, known to the world as Buffalo Bill. The 
slight eminence on which the figure rests is built of 
huge rough stones with grasses and wild flowers blos- 
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soming in the crevices, a truly remarkable reproduction 
of mountain scenery. The horse and rider are of bronze, 
of heroic size and stand on the summit in bold relief, 
plainly visible in almost any part of the city. The 
model for the statue is the work of Mrs. Harry Payne 
Whitney of New York City, a society leader, but a 
sculptor of renown, and when cast in bronze was by 
her presented to the city of Cody. Her inability to be 
present at the ceremonies was a great disappointment, 
as people from all over the state had assembled to do 
her honor. 

In the small museum and in the Irma Hotel, former- 
ly owned by Mr. Cody, there are numerous relies of his 
life when, as a government scout among the Indians, 
he roamed the western plains. Many articles of in- 
terest and value have already been removed to Pa- 
haska Lodge at the top of Mt. Lookout, Colorado, 
where his body is buried. There should be in the near 
future a movement to protect and beautify the last 
resting place of this noted pioneer. 

We entered the Park by the Cody road. Scores of 
yellow busses were lined up at the station in Cody. 
A military precision and discipline is maintained all 
through the Park by the Transportation Company. 
These open ears afford an unobstructed view; they also 
afford the sun full opportunity to give to each a rich 
coat of tan. However, the air is so invigorating and 
the scenery so wonderful that there is no thought of 
complaint. 

Of course, there were the usual number of fussy 
people. One woman in our car always wore, attached 
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to the lower rim of her glasses, a white handkerchief, 
which flopped in the breeze and must often have ob- 
structed the wearer’s vision. Several men wore a sort 
of mask to protect their nostrils and mouth, but 
whether because of dust or altitude we were not ad- 
vised. For the most part, the tourists were normal 
citizens eager to see the wonders of nature and to lis- 
ten to the history thereof. 

Every morning at each hotel as the guest leaves 
for the next place on the schedule, all baggage (which 
is required to be outside your room door at least two 
hours in advance) is tagged and standing in rows on 
the platform. Each guest is requested to locate his 
own baggage and to stand in line behind it. As your 
name is called and you take the seat assigned you in 
that particular bus, you note that your bags have al- 
ready been stowed in the boot behind. As each bus 
is filled (they hold fifteen persons) it gives place to 
the next one. Sometimes there are as many as twenty- 
five of these auto busses in line. 

The route taken is the same from one hotel to the 
next and thus in the four and one-half days schedule 
time, the complete circle of the Park is accomplished. 
At each of the three entrances the same rules are ob- 
served. ’Tis said that more than three hundred of 
these powerful busses—the ‘‘ White’’—are required in 
this resort. A university student from Seattle, our 
driver for the day, told us that ten thousand applica- 
tions by men not able to pass the rigid examination, 
had been turned down this season. A transparent sign 
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on each windshield reads—‘‘Talking to driver pro- 
hibited. Distraction may mean Destruction.’’ 

At points of interest, time is allowed to walk around 
the different pools, to get a closer view of a geyser, or 
to take a snap shot of the thing desired, but at other 
places where bears are known to wander near the 
roadside, no one is allowed to leave the car. Already 
this early in the season, rangers who are stationed at 
all dangerous places had dressed a score of wounds 
from these apparently friendly creatures. The travel- 
ing public forgets that these bears are wild animals 
only partially tamed. 

Tourists are warned against leaving in their cars 
sweets or unprotected eatables, as a bear will tear a 
car to pieces in his effort to get something to eat. 
At one point near the edge of a precipice, while we 
were looking on, a bear had climbed into a waiting 
auto and in his frantic efforts to get the food had 
pushed the car to the brink. While the ranger was 
trying to coax him out, the creature backed away and 
slid hundreds of feet down the face of the cliff. For 
a brief moment persons looking down saw a faint 
movement, then all was still. A few weeks before, 
on the opposite bank, a young man with his bride, ap- 
parently losing control of his machine, took the only 
unobstructed path in a forest of pines, and backing be- 
tween two trees, plunged over the brink to the gorge 
below. A ranger was lowered by ropes and brought 
to the surface the remains of this bridal couple. ‘‘In 
death they were not divided.’’ There is no question 
but that the Park management uses every precaution 
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to guard the lives of visitors, but some accidents seem 
unavoidable. 

The Cody road to the Park follows the Shoshone 
River much of the way and brings us to the Shoshone 
Dam, which is the second highest dam in the world, 
measuring 328 feet in height. Its top is 200 feet 
across and 10 feet thick. A 20-minute stop allows time 
for picture taking and nearly every traveling group 
earries a kodak. The water held in storage is said 
to be the equal of 10 square miles, and is sufficient to 
irrigate vast tracts of land. 

Advantage is taken of every physical attraction 
all through the Park. At one place a rock formation, 
in shape resembling an elephant’s head; at another 
many irregular points on a high cliff called ‘‘The Holy 
City’’ (some imagination is required here); at still 
another a smooth palisade, a section of which has 
cleaved from the main rock as though sliced through 
by a knife and like a chimney stands alone pointing 
skyward. But the several small lakes are real, and of 
a deep blue color. 

Yellowstone Lake is unique in that it is situated 
at so great an altitude, 7,741 feet above sea level. 
There is said to be only one other like it in the world 
and that in Peru, South America. It has more than 
one hundred miles of shore line and many small islands 
dot its surface. Thousands of sea gulls continually 
hover near the shore, and on the distant islands are 
many pelicans and an occasional cormorant. A motor 
boat left a golden pathway in the late afternoon and 
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numerous small craft were darting here and there 
filled with happy tourists. 

The large and commodious hotel bearing the same 
name is scarcely a stone’s throw from the water. The 
main building and one wing, a clerk informed me, 
were 675 feet long containing 300 rooms, and the other 
wing equally long could no doubt accommodate pro- 
portionately. The hostelry was full of guests. Every- 
thing conceivable was done for their comfort and 
pleasure—music, and dancing every evening in the 
main hall, tables for card players and quiet aleoves 
for letter writing make a cheerful, contented crowd. 

Looking from our windows in the dusk of early 
morning, we glimpsed a small animal feeding on the 
lawn. Presently he was joined by another and as the 
light became clearer they proved to be badgers, large 
ones, probably mature. They moved about in the open 
till the busses began to arrive, when suddenly they were 
gone, disappearing instantly in some invisible hole un- 
derground. Badgers were numerous near the streams 
and in the cool shady places, and were of large size 
for this breed of animals. 

It was reported that half a dozen bears and three 
elk had the evening before come to the kitchen side of 
the house and after eating what refuse they could find 
had disappeared in the darkness. Out beyond the 
camping ground at Old Faithful Inn there is a feeding 
place for the bears. All refuse from the Inn and the 
camps is dumped here, and about six-thirty in the eve- 
ning the bears come out of the woods to feed. A 
margin of logs at a safe distance made comfortable 
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seats where campers and guests, when so inclined, 
eould watch the evening meal. 

On this particular evening, a small brown bear was 
first to make his appearance, followed soon by another 
about the same size. For a time they had the field to 
themselves and were making the most of their oppor- 
tunity when suddenly they turned tail and lumbered 
away, for at the edge of the thick wood two huge black 
bears had appeared upon the scene. These fed side 
by side till a third bear appeared when a free for all 
fight was staged and as the shadows of the forest soon 
hid the combatants from view, the spectators one by 
one left the field to the victorious champion. 

From Yellowstone Lake to the Canyon of the Yel- 
lowstone River there is a succession of interesting nat- 
ural wonders. For some distance the road follows the 
river where many pelicans shining white in the sun 
rest along the shores. Among them occasionally a 
darker bird, a cormorant, rises to wing his way to 
some more secluded spot. Presently we come to the 
Mud voleano where a mass of lead-colored mud, thick 
and dirty, boils all over the surface of the crater, an 
evil, vile-smelling place. At one time it is said to have 
erupted and plastered the nearby trees with a thick 
coating of mud. Just around the bend of the hillside 
is a fit companion, by name ‘‘The Dragon’s Mouth,”’ 
which belches at short intervals hot water and steam 
smelling strongly of sulphur. The stream of water 
which trickles away is boiling hot and joins other little 
bubbling pools and in passing one is careful to tread 
only on the narrow board walk. 
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Farther on a scientific bridge crosses the river over 
a deep gorge where the rocks and vegetation below 
present a harmony of color; where squirrels and chip- 
monks chatter and where a lazy badger was stretched 
at full length along a flat rock. This bridge is unique 
in being the longest Melan arch in the world. We 
understood the name was for the man who builds his 
arches of cement instead of steel. 

The Grand Canyon of the Yellowstone is second 
only to the Grand Canyon of the Colorado. Here, as 
there, the coloring is magnificent all through the length 
and depth of the canyon. The rocky sides are almost 
perpendicular and of great height. As you near the 
canyon, the Upper Falls come first into view. They 
are.something over 100 feet in height and the drop is 
less sheer than is the Lower Falls. The mist and spray 
dash in your face as you stand on a railed-in platform 
above it. 

As the canyon narrows, and you have a view of 
the Lower Falls, you are appalled by the immensity 
of the scene. The river rushes through the canyon 
with a roar as it leaps over a shelf of rock—a sheer 
plunge of 308 feet to the gorge below. There is a 
stairway of 494 steps leading down to another well- 
cuarded platform from which a nearer view is obtained 
and two or more rangers are always in readiness to 
help, or, should an emergency arise, to meet it. 

The Grand Canyon Hotel is the most beautiful in 
the Park, and will accommodate 600 guests. A young 
man of 23 years, we were told, was the architect. The 
entire lower floor, the spacious lobby, the great din- 
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ing hall, and the equally immense lounge, as well as 
the wide stairways, are all of wood, the Wisconsin 
birch with a natural finish as smooth as satin. The 
massive beams of the ceiling in the lounge, the wide, 
heavy planks that form the stairsteps and the equally 
wide rails of the open stairway are a wonder to the 
> transient guest. 

The food at the several hotels was plentiful and 
appetizing, fruits in season and the meats fresh. Guests 
were expected to dress for evening dinner, but it was 
not required, although one hotel had a sign just out- 
side the dining room reading, ‘‘Men requested to wear 
coats.’’ Guest rooms were commodious and spotlessly 
clean, and each provided with twin beds. Horses and 
grooms were in waiting for any who wished to ride, 
and extra busses for side trips. Wraps are necessary, 
for the evenings are cool. The percentage of women 
wearing trousers was about one in three, the short 
skirt meeting every requirement. More of the trouser 
suits were worn by the women in camps than by the 
hotel guests. 

After leaving the Grand Canyon, we came presently 
to the Tower Falls. The little creek of the same name 
dashes through a narrow defile and over perpendicular 
rocks 130 feet to the open ground below. On each 
side of the stream as it makes the plunge, stands a 
half score of tall rock spires, piercing the blue 100 feet 
above it. Hence the name. Campers were fishing in 
the stream below the falls. 

Crossing the Gardner River on a steel bridge, the 
highest and longest in the Park, we saw in the near 
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distance the red roofs of the buildings at Mammoth 
Hot Springs. At one side of the little village is the 
half circle of houses once occupied as barracks for 
Uncle Sam’s soldiers and now used as headquarters for 
the Yellowstone Park Company and accommodations 
for their many employees. A small plaza in front of the 
hotel with playing fountains and circle of electric 
lights makes a pleasing foreground. The walks are 
paved and the door-yards of the few private homes 
were gay with blooming flowers. 

The Mammoth Hot Springs are in terrace forma- 
tion and beautifully colored, a thin veil of steam con- 
stantly arising softens the effect. Little bubbling 
pools reflect the sunlight like prisms. The deposit of 
mineral as it overflows adds a tiny fraction of an inch 
in depth each year. We were told that by this measure- 
ment can the age of a spring or geyser be estimated. 
A noted geologist, a guest at the hotel, gave us an in- 
teresting lecture on the causes of eruptions of geysers 
and the source of hot springs. 

A herd of buffalo is kept near Mammoth during 
the tourist season, and in the forest are elk, but they 
roam over more secluded areas and are seldom seen. 
From Mammoth the road followed or crossed many 
fine streams; the Gibbon, the Firestone, and the Madi- 
son. One would naturally expect these streams to 
reach the Pacific, but the Madison is the headwaters of 
the mighty Missouri. The sparkling stream ripples 
over pebbles and between grassy banks where willow 
bushes bend touching the cool water and where we 
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had a refreshing drink. ‘‘Tall oaks from little acorns 
grow.’’ 

The temptation to gather wild flowers is one diffi- 
eult to withstand, but the tourist is prohibited from 
picking them; a wise restriction, as many flowers are 
not easily plucked without tearing up the root as 
well. The mountain sides and the meadows were vivid 
with color. <A little blue flower seen near the edge of 
the forest caused two Texas girls to exclaim with rap- 
ture, the shape and color were so nearly identical with 
their state flower, the Blue Bonnet, the flowers similar 
to the silvery lupine of Colorado. Grasses grew in 
luxuriance to the very edge of the road. Among the 
thick forest trees where occasionally the road was cut 
along a hillside, the grass was so thick and tall that it 
had fallen of its own weight like a lodged field of grain 
at harvest time. 

The purple gentian, Wyoming’s state flower, was 
at its height of bloom, and meadows were purple with 
the beautiful blossoms. At the Mammoth Hotel, the 
dining tables were decorated with large bunches of 
these flowers. The wild hollyhock, a flower new to 
us, double, more compact and much smaller, was at 
Grand Canyon. The Indian pink, or paint brush, was 
in many places a vivid scarlet, and the trumpet phlox 
was equally gorgeous. 

We were now in the Geyser Basin. We stopped at 
a wayside spring for a drink of natural Apollinaris 
water, as sparkling as any dispensed at soda fountains, 
or as the drink served at fashionable resorts. Beyond, 
rising 200 feet or more, is the Obsidian Cliff, a moun- 
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tain of voleanic glass which glistens like a mirror in 
the sun. Most of the mineral is jet black streaked 
with red and yellow. We were told that part of the 
roadbed was made of this material. Great fires were 
built around blocks of glass which, when melted, were 
suddenly cooled by dashing water upon them, shatter- 
ing the substance into fragments, which were crushed 
into the roadbed. It is said that the Indians consider 
this cliff sacred and arrowheads of this glass are found 
where Indians have camped. 

As we rounded a bend in the road, we were startled 
by a wild college yell and beheld sitting on the bank 
nearby, a dozen young fellows in gay sweaters, khaki 
breeches, and cowboy hats—rich men’s sons from New 
York City. It was rumored that each boy had been 
allowed two thousand dollars for his summer outing. 
A sumptuous camp outfit with cook and helpers; sev- 
eral servants to build their camp fires and pitch their 
tents; hostlers attending the riding animals, each boy 
having his own mount, and the boys taking their ease 
with literally nothing to do. Question: Were they 
enjoying the holiday as the man with less money who 
does these things as part of the fun? 

We tarried a moment at Roaring Mountain. From 
base to summit the whole mountain-side was steaming 


from countless springs, and little rivulets of sulphur 


water ran down to the roadside forming pools of green- 
ish milky-looking fluid. The roar was not audible, for 
perfect silence is impossible when fifteen human be- 
ings are chattering and a powerful engine is breath- 
ing hard. Later in California we saw a smoking 
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mountain with much the same effect, but the vapor was 
smoke rising from small fires left to burn themselves 
out. A destructive fire had recently swept the valu- 
able timber leaving nothing in its wake but charred and 
blackened stumps. 

One of the first of the wonderful things seen in this 
Geyser Basin is an immense boiling spring, which roars 
with its own violence. We spent a short time here 
crossing on the board walks to several smaller springs. 
The large expanse of surface over which we carefully 
stepped on the narrow boards was entirely of geyser 
formation and little bubbly pools of hot water were 
everywhere ready to catch the unwary should a foot 
slip. Emerald Pool was the largest, really a small 
lake, a beautiful shade of blended green and blue, and 
so steaming hot that the atmosphere was stifling. The 
Beryl Pool, still further on, is said to be the largest in 
that location and the hottest in the Park. The Tur- 
quoise Spring is a quiet pool and blue as the sky. 

The Morning Glory Pool, the most beautiful of all, 
was a funnel-like crater many feet deep, the sides re- 
sembling coral of a delicate blue tint. The effect was 
really like an exquisite flower. The Handkerchief 
Pool also had a funnel-shaped opening and was of 
much interest. A handkerchief, if dropped into the 
water at the edge of the pool, would be drawn down- 
ward and out of sight, by some invisible current and 
in a few minutes would reappear. An iron post with 
a chain and poker attached was cemented in the rock, 
and much fun was had in watching the performance. 

The Mammoth Paint Pots are well named. They 
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form a pool of boiling mud, thick and white, and re- 
sembling paint. As the bubbles rise and burst, the 
action and the sound are like those of boiling mush 
with which every housewife is familiar. The Punch 
Bowl is another handsome spring. It is on the top of 
a mound five or six feet high and some ten feet in 
diameter, and the rim, about eighteen inches in height, 
is like an endless rainbow sparkling in irridescent 
colors. It is not an active geyser. We were in time 
only to see the finish of the Daisy, whose times of 
playing are something more than an hour apart. 
Many other wonderful formations and springs cover 
this geyser territory. The Giant Geyser when it plays 
is the highest in the world, the jet of water and steam 
reaching two hundred and fifty feet, and playing for 
an hour at a time, but this is at a fourteen-day interval. 
Fortunate is the tourist who is near at that time. But 
the geyser of most interest is Old Faithful. A more 
suitable name could not have been devised. This fa- 
vorite geyser plays every seventy minutes with scarcely 
a variation day and night, summer and winter, year 
in and year out, even by centuries, for it is estimated to 
be ages old. It reaches a height of one hundred and 
fifty feet, not all at once but after many spasmodic 
efforts rising to various lower levels, falling back to 
start again and then with a cloud of glistening steam 
and vapor it bursts into full play. A stream of hot 
water two feet in diameter shoots skyward with won- 
derful effect and falls again like rain amidst a cloud 
of steam and vapor. It is a fascinating sight. The sun- 
light striking the jet is almost blinding, and the pris- 
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matic coloring is beyond compare. In the evening a 
powerful search light on the roof of the Old Faithful 
Inn floods the steaming jet with soft light, making a 
scene never to be forgotten. 

Old Faithful Inn is a unique log structure, a huge 
building rising in the center to a peak eight stories 
above the ground, the upper stories being merely a net- 
work of log beams and roof supports. Possibly three 
stories are finished rooms with wide balconies over- 
looking the immense lobby. All braces for railings 
and balconies are bent and twisted tree trunks and 
branches such as Nature sometimes permits to live 
in storm swept areas; the effect of some of them is 
grotesque in the extreme. 

In the center of the lobby rises a massive stone 
chimney with an open fireplace on each four sides, 
and rustic chairs and couches surround the quadrangle. 
The lighting also is in keeping. To the casual ob- 
server—the tenderfoot—the electric globes are simply 
a six inch opaque tube, but to the old pioneer they 
bring back the picture of many a frontier cabin or 
perhaps a dance hall illuminated by smoking candles 
held in place by nails partly driven into a small board, 
and with the greasy wax guttering over the sides. The 
modern fixtures are a close imitation. 

We bade farewell to Old Faithful with sincere re- 
gret, but as we had made the rounds of the Park as 
per schedule, we journeyed on toward the Western 
entrance, passing through Christmas-tree Park on an 
ideal boulevard bordered by tall symmetrical ever- 
greens. Suddenly we came upon a solitary white post by 
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the roadside with the one word ‘‘Montana’’ in large let- 
ters, thus we knew we had crossed the boundary line 
into another state and soon after came to the gate- 
way which marked the Western entrance to Yellow- 
stone Park. 

It is possible there are other areas in this wonder- 
ful land of ours where the natural features may in some 
respects surpass those found here (the half has not 
been told), but nowhere else do we find hot springs 
coming from such depths and attaining such heights 
in brilliant display as do the Giant and Old Faithful 
Geysers. 

We quickly passed from Montana into eastern 
Idaho. Here small farms were numerous, many of them 
owned and cultivated by Indians. Many squaws were 
at the railroad stations, the younger women usually 
with a wicker basket or carrier strapped over her 
shoulders and in it a bright-eyed brown baby blink- 
ing at the sun. Autos are owned by many of the 
Indians, and the whole family rides to town. A sta- 
tion agent along the line informed us that the eastern 
part of the state hoped to see the Capitol moved from 
Boise to Pocatello, as the latter city was much more 
prosperous and growing rapidly. He said they al- 
ready numbered 15,001, and when we asked, ‘*‘ Why the 
one?’’ he replied that thus they could claim over 15,000 
population. 

Arriving at Ogden, we were fortunate to be taken 
by friends through the canyon just beyond the city. 
Ogden people are justly proud of this bit of natural 
scenery which is all their own. A wide paved auto 
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road traverses the entire length and the scenery is a 
continuous marvel of beauty. Summer homes are 
perched on the steep hillsides on either bank of the 
stream that rushes through the gorge, and midway to 
the summit is a picturesque pavilion, where refresh- 
ments are served, and where dancing and other amuse- 
ments can be enjoyed. At the upper end of this can- 
yon is the city water plant, an aggregation of some 
thirty or more artesian wells, which bubble up with 
pure spring water, which is piped into the city. The 
roadway is strung with are lights like a city street 
and every precaution is taken to guard the careless 
driver from accident. 

_ From Ogden we journeyed west, crossing the great 
Salt Lake and out on the desert sands of Nevada. The 
waters of the Lake overflow and again recede leaving 
wide stretches of salt deposit. As the water ripples 
away from the shore it carries with it grains of salt, 
like flecks of foam or miniature white caps, far out on 
the lake. For miles at the side of the roadbed the 
water is so shallow that the rocks beneath are plainly 
visible. : 

Nevada has many natural features of the same ori- 
gin, no doubt, as those which obtain in Yellowstone 
Park. There are numerous hot springs that gush con- 
tinually and to some height. At one place a well 
drilled for oil found instead boiling water, which rises 
in pipes and spouts steam and water many feet into 
the air; another spring nearby said to be pure, boiled 
eggs and corn on the cob for our lunch in a few minutes. 

At Reno the soda hot springs are so plentiful and 
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continuous that a large bathing pavilion is opened to the 
public. 


The ground, or bed, of Carson Sink is hundreds of 
acres in extent, and except for stunted sage brush, is 
barren and level as a floor. Wide stretches of white 
sand and an occasional gleam of brackish water in the 
distance is matched by the ridge of volcanic rock in 
the foreground. Except for a few small owls, no life 
is seen, not even a mole or a sand lizard. ’Tis said 
that the waters of Carson River flow into this basin 
and are never seen again. Evidently they form a sub- 
terraneous strata, which is the basis of hot springs and 
geysers. This vast depression is surrounded by a ridge 
of low hills, their surface showing plainly many well 
defined shore lines, indicating that in prehistoric times 
the entire valley was a vast body of water, which sink- 
ing left a deposit of sand and alkali forming this 
desert land. 


In confirmation of the theory that this whole region - 


was once an immense lake is the finding of many sea 
shells, clam shells still intact, and filled with dried 
mud; snail shells perfect in shape and bleached white; 
small periwinkles, and various other varieties. Also 
voleanic rocks, lava in curious shapes; pumice stone 
both gray and tan, and rocks called ‘‘desert polish’’ 
because of the high luster given by the elements in 
shifting sand and scorehing heat. In this region are 
stretches of what is called ‘‘self rising’’ ground. It 
is a clay soil which, when wet, swells, rising like yeast 
bread, and as it bakes in the torrid sun, cracks into 
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fantastic shapes like cakes of dull gray earth. It is 
an unpleasant comparison, but quite correct. 

We had the privilege of traveling by auto hundreds 
of miles through this desert land, therefore, our infor- 
mation is at first hand. As one rides over these 
wastes, in the distance is often seen a spiral of dust 
rising many feet and traveling at a rapid pace. ‘‘ Dust 
Devils,’’ as they are called, is an appropriate name; 
for should one be caught in the swift flight of one of 
them the consequences would be disastrous. 

Perhaps in few localities is the illusive mirage so 
frequently seen as in this desert country. In a land of 
no water and but few trees and shrubs, the effect is 
startling. In the distance one suddenly sees a large 
lake of the most intense blue fringed with trees and 
bushes, which are in turn mirrored upon its smooth 
surface, a delectable sight to the thirsty traveler; but 
at the next turn in the road only an expanse of white 
sand reflecting the sun’s rays remains. 

Soda Lake is unique in that it lies deep down in an 
old crater, the sides of which rise in a gentle slope 
perhaps 50 feet to the surrounding level. The water 
of this lake is apparently of unknown depth and of 
the deepest blue. No vegetation grows along the 
shores, but a few straggling sage brush have found a 
foothold on the sloping sides. Small birds wade in 
the mud at the narrow edge. A cinder path or road- 
bed of crushed voleanie rock leads around the top, 
and one may look down to where not so many years 
ago stood a large refining plant and many tall cotton- 
wood trees now entirely submerged; not a chimney 
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cap nor treetop left to tell the tale where once an im- 
portant industry thrived. 

Pyramid Lake, probably the largest in the state, 
some forty miles long by ten wide, is another sheet of 
brilliant blue water, very salt and containing large 
quantities of alkali. It is so named because of the 
many small islands that rise abruptly in the center, and 
the surrounding hills, which are like colossal pyramids 
piercing the sky. Countless sea gulls ride the tiny 
waves or hover restlessly near, while snow white peli- 
cans and an occasional cormorant wade in the shallow 
water or sun themselves on the sandy beach. 

Large rocks along the shore have a honey-comb 
inerustation, resembling coral, in fantastic shapes, like 
huge sea shells or water plants. It is said that this 
strata dates back to an age when all this region was 


under water and that tiny insects wrought the won- 


derful designs. All along the road are mushroom 
shaped rocks incrusted with this same porous con- 
struction. 

In another location in the center of an extensive 
sand flat, rises a hill whose rocky top is entirely cov- 
ered with this coral-like formation and in spots where 


the surface has been chipped away are seen many | 


Indian hieroglyphics, which antedate this incrustation. 
At another place is an old Indian battle-field, probably 
prehistoric, where chips of flint are abundant, left by 
squaws when fashioning arrowheads for their war- 
riors, as an occasional perfect specimen would indicate. 

Near the small town in which we visited, there is 
an elevation popularly called Sand Mountain. It rises 
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six hundred or more feet above the surrounding plain 
and is possibly six miles in length. In contour, the 
mountain is like a huge sea monster whose spine has 
fifteen immense curves from head to tail. An Indian 
legend recounts that once upon a time when an ad- 
venturous Indian climbed this mountain and wandered 
too near this slumbering monster, the huge mouth sud- 
denly opened and swallowed the unfortunate Red Skin. 
As the shifting sands alter the shape of the curves in 
the spine, it is believed that the imprisoned man still 
lives and breathes. It is said that when one climbs up 
or down this mountain the sand, as it moves under the 
foot, moans and shrieks, and the superstitious Indians 
refuse to come near. 

At present the Piute tribe lives on this reservation 
but in the past the Shoshones claimed the country. 
A superstition among the Piutes is that when a death 
occurs in the family, the house occupied by the de- 
ceased must be moved one foot from its present loca- 
tion, thus leaving the evil spirit outside. On this res- 
ervation there is much cultivated farm land, and the 
Indians seem prosperous. Their houses, though small, 
look comfortable, and most of the Indians have an auto. 
The men dress in modern clothes with wide hat similar 
to the Mexican, and the women wear skirts, but always 
they wear shawls for head and shoulder covering. The 
men speak good English. 

The government has established a school, and the 
Immanuel Baptist Church maintains a Mission. All 
these buildings are painted white and form an attrac- 
tive settlement. The older children are privileged to 
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attend the public school in the nearest town provided 
a small tuition is paid. At another reservation, which 
we visited farther north, the same prosperity was seen. 

As we know, the Indians are not renowned for the 
hard work they do, but they seem a happy, contented 
people, much given to roaming especially since the auto 
takes them far afield more easily; but we did see one 
brave with his squaw and papoose contentedly ride 
away from his friends on a buckboard, the pony going 
at a slow trot. Many Indians wander into the nearby 
towns and at almost any hour scores of them sit along 
the curb in front of down town stores. Many go to 
the movies as do their white brethren. 

The women are frequently employed as laundresses 
in white families, often carrying a papoose with them. 
They are said to do satisfactory work. The papoose 
is still carried on the mother’s back, but a canopy of 
netting protects the face. We offered to pay one moth- 
er to allow us a snap shot of her baby, but she turned 
away in sullen refusal. They know the value of money 
and possibly our offering was inadequate. 

Although eastern Nevada is not populous because 
of the vast barren spaces of desert sand and the im- 
mense tracts of sage brush, still there are many towns 
along the railroad and some reclaimed land green with 
alfalfa. The rivers are few, consequently irrigation 
eannot be successfully carried on. But in the western 
part of the state (our destination) the government has 
established a reclamation project, and the streams are 
more numerous, and hence agriculture is here the 
leading industry. 
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Our travels took us into many pretty towns and 
villages. On a mountain side near Yerington, the let- 
ter ‘‘Y’’ was outlined in white rocks and was a land- 
mark for many miles. The Academy in the center of 
a grove of trees was the Mecca for the youth from the 
nearby farms and the rural districts. Carson, the 
capitol, is not a large city. It rises in the midst of a 
wide fertile valley, which extends for many miles along 
the Carson River. The State House and the well-laid- 
out grounds, the many fine private residences, and 
shady streets give the look of a prosperous country 
town. We met the Governor, a genial middle-aged . 
gentleman, with a cordial handshake for strangers, 
who welcomed us heartily. 

The renowned city of Reno is probably the largest 
in the state. The wide streets paved and well lighted, 
and the many up-to-date business blocks give a metro- 
politan air to the city. The residence streets are at- 
tractive with many fine houses and spacious grounds, 
some of which ’tis said are often occupied by a tran- 
sient alien population in search of single blessedness. 
In the center of the city is a beautiful park with foun- 
tains and trees and flower-bordered walks. A paved 
boulevard extends to a suburb where the hot springs 
with swimming pool and baths are located and where 
we watched expert swimmers dive from high plat- 
forms or perform acrobatic stunts from swinging ropes, 
and the more timorous bathers who were shooting the 
shutes. All these attractions make of Reno a pleasant 
_ place to while away a few idle months. 

In the western part of the state where the rivers 
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are more numerous and the fields can be irrigated, the 
countryside is vivid with the green of alfalfa. For 
mile upon mile extend fields of this hay cut and dry- 
ing in windrows or already piled in the largest stacks 
we had ever seen. We could not estimate in tons, but 
should estimate the length as half a city block, twenty 
feet in height and twice as wide. Our figures are con- 
servative, probably undersized. 

Cottonwood trees grow abundantly along the 
streams and when planted on farms or along village 
streets grow to immense size, often fifteen feet in cir- 
cumference above the swell of the root; some are a 
full six feet in diameter. Choke cherry and wild plum 
bushes border many of the wide ditches, while willows 
and rushes and giant cat-tails form a fringe of shade 
where many wild animals run in and out—the rabbit, 
the chipmunk, and a species new to us, a chipmunk 
with white rump and with no tail. 

The quail was the most numerous of the birds, two 
families being raised in one season. Instead of the 
fluffy species with which we are familiar, these birds 
stood almost erect and were so fearless they seldom 
left the ground but ran along the edge or crossed the 
road on a dead run. Scores were in each flock, and 
their color blending with the dust of the roadside, they 


instantly disappear. The Chinese Pheasant also was ~ 


numerous, the male in his beautiful plumage beside 
his modest brown mate. In certain sections because of 
much seepage water and stagnant pools, many kinds 
of water fowl were seen—the crane, the blue heron, 
the night-heron (a stupid bird), even the pelican and 
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sea gull so far inland were not unusual. Wild ducks 
were plentiful, both the mallard and the teal, and per- 
haps were never entirely gone. 

Because of reclamation projects many well-equipped 
farms are scattered through this section. A farmer 
clears a piece of land, grubbing up the sage brush and 
leveling the ground, letting it lie fallow for one year, 
then sows it to alfalfa, and on this new ground is 
raised some of the largest crops. Wheat and oats are 
also grown in quantity. Fruits such as apples, pears, 
peaches, and also plums enough for home consumption, 
and a cantaloupe called Hearts of Gold from the shape 
and coloring of the meat when the fruit is cut, is 
claimed to be superior to the famous Rocky Ford 
melon. 

Turkeys are another farm product, the raising of 
which is fast becoming a great industry. These birds, 
because of their rich flavor, have attained more than 
local fame and are shipped by thousands to California 
and even to New York City. Many fragrant wild flowers 
grow along the irrigation canals, and, occasionally 
among the rocks and sand on some barren waste, one 
comes unexpectedly upon a bush of purple sage, blos- 
soming bravely and wasting its sweetness on the desert 
air. 

In our journeyings, we came to a group of ranch 
buildings which were in the long ago a station on the 
Old Emigrant Trail where the ’49er on his almost end- 
less journey, footsore and weary, with clothes in tat- 
ters, and shoes left by the wayside, was able to buy 
new clothes, or if he had no money could exchange 
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his rags for half worn garments cast aside by his more 
fortunate neighbor. Supplies for the family and feed 
for the teams could also be obtained. The buildings 
now repaired, and painted white, constitute the house 
and barns of a prosperous farmer, but the place still 
is known far and wide by its former grotesque but 
suggestive name of Rag Town. 

Another old relic of pioneer days is the partly tum- 
bled down stone walls of a large stage station where 
the Pony Express rider ate a hasty meal while hostlers 
changed his saddle and bags to a fresh mount. In the 
foreground is an open well, the timbers rotted and the 
stone curbing fallen in. 

This remarkable side trip, as it were, into Nevada 
would not be complete without a personal acquaint- 
ance with Lake Tahoe, forming as it does part of the 
boundary line between Nevada and California. The 
Lake resembles Yellowstone Lake in size and contour 
but is of a deeper blue. Leaving the barren plains, 
we came suddenly into the foothills of the Sierra Ne- 
vada Range and into a forest of pine and spruce and 
cedar, the pungent odor refreshing after miles of desert 
air. The double track road as smooth as a pavement 
which winds from base to summit of the pass, is a steep 
ascent, in places dangerous, but with due care is ac- 
complished in safety. 

The descent on the other side was less precipitous 
and in one place opened into a little valley in the midst 


of which was a group of farm buildings by a brook-: 


side where Jersey cows and generous haystacks gave 
proof of careful cultivation. While still in the dense 
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. forest we first glimpsed the Lake and the gleam of 
water between the trees was like the intermittent flash 
of a sparkling jewel of deepest blue. As we came into 
the open, the sun was leaving a golden pathway and 
the opposite hills were reflected in its mirror-like sur- 
face. 

The auto road skirts the Lake and here, as in Yel- 
lowstone Park, the many natural features are con- 
sidered. The camp grounds are commodious and a 
double row of small tent-houses were comfortably 
equipped and with few exceptions were occupied. In 
the center of the little plaza each surrounded by seats, 
were two large camp fires kept brightly burning till 
far into the night. A dancing pavilion with good 
music was at the service of all who could present a 
satisfactory monetary passport. A steam launch made 

the circle of the lake or crossed to the farther shore 
for a suitable consideration and many row-boats were 
at the disposal of guests. The usual curios and post- 
cards were in abundance and a U. S. mail box was 
suggestive of far away friends. Farther on was the 
million dollar hotel, an exclusive resort frequented by 
the wealth of San Francisco. 

We did not tarry here but were much interested 
in the Government pumping plant hard by. This 
plant has two powerful engines which pump water 
from Lake Tahoe into the Truckee River, where in turn 
it is carried to the reclamation project many miles 
away and diverted into canals for irrigation. As we 
approached the upper end of the lake, large redwood 
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trees and tall pines surrounded us and the ground was 
carpeted with last year’s cones. 

Thus having made the round of the lake and well 
started on our homeward way, we came suddenly to 
the forks of the road and experienced a genuine thrill 
to find our route barred by two quarantine stations. 
Our luggage was examined and questions asked by 
each guardian of the Law, the Nevada officer, as to 
the hoof and mouth disease which at this time was 
prevalent in many sections, and the Californian, as a 
precaution against the citrus scab in far away Florida, 
was anxious to know if we carried any oranges, lemons, 
or grapefruit. On a bench by the gateway was a pile 
of confiscated fruit. 

It was with sincere regret we realized that time 
would not permit our longer stay in this interesting 
section of our country, for without doubt many won- 
derful formations and curious relics yet remained un- 
seen. But all things have an end and our railroad 
journey was therefore resumed. 

A paved highway connects Ogden with Salt Lake 
City and a continuous stream of vehicles rushes from 
one city to the other. Of course we took the Temple 
Block tour in the Mormon City. Our young guide was 
well informed and if we were not convinced of the 


merits of the Mormon religion it was certainly not his — 


fault. 

This block is a ten acre square in the heart of the 
city, dignified and secluded by a twelve foot wall 
which surrounds it. Smooth gravel walks lead to the 
many points of interest and everywhere are beds and 
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borders of exquisite blossoms and luxuriant foliage. 
Near the center rises the granite shaft of the Sea Gull 
Monument. This monument has great historic inter- 
est. A beautiful legend or rather a stern fact is re- 
lated that early in their first settlement of this country 
when the winter wheat was showing green in the fields, 
a plague of locusts or really crickets rolled down the 
mountain sides and attacked the sprouting grain. 

The whole populace turned out to fight the enemy, 
but their efforts were of no avail, the insects must 
soon have devastated the land, when suddenly from 
out the blue, great flocks of gulls appeared, filling 
the air with their white wings, and swooped down 
upon the fields; but instead of devouring the tender 
blades, as the people feared, they gorged themselves 
upon the insects and thus saved the crops and kept 
these worthy pioneers from want and starvation. 

The base of the monument is square, on three sides 
of which are descriptive carvings. On the fourth is 
a tablet inscribed with the legend, 


SEA GULL MONUMENT 
ERECTED IN GRATEFUL REMEMBRANCE OF 
THE MERCY OF GOD TO THE MORMON 
PIONEERS 


On the top of the fifteen-foot round column is an 
immense globe on which two bronze sea gulls rest with 
wings outstretched. It is a fine piece of art and a 
lasting tribute from a grateful people. Great num- 
bers of these birds are seen in the vicinity of the Great 
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Salt Lake, but the wanton killing of them is made 
punishable by law. | 

The Tabernacle was the point of most interest. It 
is a large auditorium seating 8,000 people and has a 
self-supporting wooden roof, a remarkable feat of 
engineering. The great organ is heard for an hour at 
each noontide. We were fortunate in hearing their 
special Anthem, the composition one of the choicest 
of their numbers. The acoustic properties of the great 
building, where a whisper is heard throughout its full 
length, and where the sound of the dropped pin is 
audible 200 feet away, are facts which every tourist is 
told or has heard before. The Temple itself is a build- 
ing which no Gentile may enter and according to our 
guide not all Mormons are eligible, only he that is 
without sin among them is privileged. The Temple 
was some forty years in building at a total cost of 
four million dollars. 

Again we were indebted to friends who made pos- 
sible our bathing in the Great Salt Lake. It is a most 
unique privilege. The density of the water said to be 
six times that of the ocean makes is impossible to sink 
beneath the surface. One just floats at ease. 7Tis 
said that the lake contains a higher percentage of com- 
mon salt than any other large body of water in the 
world, and is surpassed in density only by the Dead 
Sea of the Holy Land. 

Thousands of bathers were enjoying the holiday, 
some clinging to ropes while a few swam farther out; 
but the effort is too great to swim any considerable 
distance. Great numbers of sea gulls swooped down 
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Our travels took us into many pretty towns and 
villages. On a mountain side near Yerington, the let- 
ter ‘“Y’’ was outlined in white rocks and was a land- 
mark for many miles. The Academy in the center of 
a grove of trees was the Mecca for the youth from the 
nearby farms and the rural districts. Carson, the 
capitol, is not a large city. It rises in the midst of a 
wide fertile valley, which extends for many miles along 
the Carson River. The State House and the well-laid- 
out grounds, the many fine private residences, and 
shady streets give the look of a prosperous country 
town. We met the Governor, a genial middle-aged 
gentleman, with a cordial handshake for strangers, 
who welcomed us heartily. 

The renowned city of Reno is probably the largest 
in the state. The wide streets paved and well lighted, 
and the many up-to-date business blocks give a metro- 
politan air to the city. The residence streets are at- 
tractive with many fine houses and spacious grounds, 
some of which ’tis said are often occupied by a tran- 
sient alien population in search of single blessedness. 
In the center of the city is a beautiful park with foun- 
tains and trees and flower-bordered walks. A paved 
boulevard extends to a suburb where the hot springs 
with swimming pool and baths are located and where 
we watched expert swimmers dive from high plat- 
forms or perform acrobatic stunts from swinging ropes, 
and the more timorous bathers who were shooting the 
shutes. All these attractions make of Reno a pleasant 
place to while away a few idle months. 

In the western part of the state where the rivers 
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are more numerous and the fields can be irrigated, the 
countryside is vivid with the green of alfalfa. For 
mile upon mile extend fields of this hay cut and dry- 
ing in windrows or already piled in the largest stacks 
we had ever seen. We could not estimate in tons, but 
should estimate the length as half a city block, twenty 
feet in height and twice as wide. Our figures are con- 
servative, probably undersized. 

Cottonwood trees grow abundantly along the 
streams and when planted on farms or along village 
streets grow to immense size, often fifteen feet in cir- 
cumference above the swell of the root; some are a 


full six feet in diameter. Choke cherry and wild plum 


bushes border many of the wide ditches, while willows 
and rushes and giant cat-tails form a fringe of shade 
where many wild animals run in and out—the rabbit, 
the chipmunk, and a species new to us, a amin 
with white rump and with no tail. 

The quail was the most numerous of the birds, two 
families being raised in one season. Instead of the 
fluffy species with which we are familiar, these birds 
stood almost erect and were so fearless they seldom 
left the ground but ran along the edge or crossed the 
road on a dead run. Scores were in each flock, and 
their color blending with the dust of the roadside, they 
instantly disappear. The Chinese Pheasant also was 
numerous, the male in his beautiful plumage beside 
his modest brown mate. In certain sections because of 
much seepage water and stagnant pools, many kinds 
of water fowl were seen—the crane, the blue heron, 
the night-heron (a stupid bird), even the pelican and 
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sea gull so far inland were not unusual. Wild ducks 
were plentiful, both the mallard and the teal, and per- 
haps were never entirely gone. 

Because of reclamation projects many well-equipped 
farms are scattered through this section. A farmer 
clears a piece of land, grubbing up the sage brush and 
leveling the ground, letting it lie fallow for one year, 
then sows it to alfalfa, and on this new ground is 
raised some of the largest crops. Wheat and oats are 
also grown in quantity. Fruits such as apples, pears, 
peaches, and also plums enough for home consumption, 
and a cantaloupe called Hearts of Gold from the shape 
and coloring of the meat when the fruit is cut, is 
claimed to be superior to the famous Rocky Ford 
melon. 

Turkeys are another farm product, the raising of 
which is fast becoming a great industry. These birds, 
because of their rich flavor, have attained more than 
local fame and are shipped by thousands to California 
and even to New York City. Many fragrant wild flowers 
grow along the irrigation canals, and, occasionally 
among the rocks and sand on some barren waste, one 
comes unexpectedly upon a bush of purple sage, blos- 
soming bravely and wasting its sweetness on the desert 
alr. 

In our journeyings, we came to a group of ranch 
buildings which were in the long ago a station on the 
Old Emigrant Trail where the ’49er on his almost end- 
less journey, footsore and weary, with clothes in tat- 
ters, and shoes left by the wayside, was able to buy 
new clothes, or if he had no money could exchange 
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his rags for half worn garments cast aside by his more 
fortunate neighbor. Supplies for the family and feed 
for the teams could also be obtained. The buildings 
now repaired, and painted white, constitute the house 
and barns of a prosperous farmer, but the place still 
is known far and wide by its former grotesque but 
suggestive name of Rag Town. 


Another old relic of pioneer days is the partly tum-— 


bled down stone walls of a large stage station where 
the Pony Express rider ate a hasty meal while hostlers 
changed his saddle and bags to a fresh mount. In the 
foreground is an open well, the timbers rotted and the 
stone curbing fallen in.. 

This remarkable side trip, as it were, into Nevada 
would not be complete without a personal acquaint- 


ance with Lake Tahoe, forming as it does part of the 


boundary line between Nevada and California. The 
Lake resembles Yellowstone Lake in size and contour 
but is of a deeper blue. Leaving the barren plains, 
we came suddenly into the foothills of the Sierra Ne- 
vada Range and into a forest of pine and spruce and 
cedar, the pungent odor refreshing after miles of desert 
air. The double track road as smooth as a pavement 
which winds from base to summit of the pass, 1s a steep 
ascent, in places dangerous, but with due care is ac- 
complished in safety. 

The descent on the other side was less precipitous 
and in one place opened into a little valley in the midst 
of which was a group of farm buildings by a brook- 
side where Jersey cows and generous haystacks gave 
proof of careful cultivation. While still in the dense 
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forest we first glimpsed the Lake and the gleam of 
water between the trees was like the intermittent flash 
of a sparkling jewel of deepest blue. As we came into 
the open, the sun was leaving a golden pathway and 
the opposite hills were reflected in its mirror-like sur- 
face. 

The auto road skirts the Lake and here, as in Yel- 
lowstone Park, the many natural features are con- 
sidered. The camp grounds are commodious and a 
double row of small tent-houses were comfortably 
equipped and with few exceptions were occupied. In 
the center of the little plaza each surrounded by seats, 
were two large camp fires kept brightly burning till 
far into the night. A dancing pavilion with good 
music was at the service of all who could present a 
satisfactory monetary passport. A steam launch made 
the circle of the lake or crossed to the farther shore 
for a suitable consideration and many row-boats were 
at the disposal of guests. The usual curios and post- 
ecards were in abundance and a U. S. mail box was 
suggestive of far away friends. Farther on was the 
million dollar hotel, an exclusive resort frequented by 
the wealth of San Francisco. 

We did not tarry here but were much interested 
in the Government pumping plant hard by. This 
plant has two powerful engines which pump water 
from Lake Tahoe into the Truckee River, where in turn 
it is earried to the reclamation project many miles 
away and diverted into canals for irrigation. As we 
approached the upper end of the lake, large redwood 
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trees and tall pines surrounded us and the ground was 
carpeted with last year’s cones. 

Thus having made the round of the lake and well 
started on our homeward way, we came suddenly to 
the forks of the road and experienced a genuine thrill 
to find our route barred by two quarantine stations. 
Our luggage was examined and questions asked by 
each guardian of the Law, the Nevada officer, as to 
the hoof and mouth disease which at this time was 
prevalent in many sections, and the Californian, as a 
precaution against the citrus scab in far away Florida, 
was anxious to know if we carried any oranges, lemons, 
or grapefruit. On a bench by the gateway was a pile 
of confiscated fruit. 

It was with sincere regret we realized that time 
would not permit our longer stay in this interesting 
section of our country, for without doubt many won- 
derful formations and curious relics yet remained un- 
seen. But all things have an end and our railroad 
journey was therefore resumed. 

A paved highway connects Ogden with Salt Lake 
City and a continuous stream of vehicles rushes from 
one city to the other. Of course we took the Temple 
Block tour in the Mormon City. Our young guide was 
well informed and if we were not convinced of the 
merits of the Mormon religion it was certainly not his 
fault. 

This block is a ten acre square in the heart of the 
city, dignified and secluded by a twelve foot wall 
which surrounds it. Smooth gravel walks lead to the 
many points of interest and everywhere are beds and 
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borders of exquisite blossoms and luxuriant foliage. 
Near the center rises the granite shaft of the Sea Gull 
Monument. This monument has great historic inter- 
est. A beautiful legend or rather a stern fact is re- 
lated that early in their first settlement of this country 
when the winter wheat was showing green in the fields, 
a plague of locusts or really crickets rolled down the 
mountain sides and attacked the sprouting grain. 

The whole populace turned out to fight the enemy, 
but their efforts were of no avail, the insects must 
soon have devastated the land, when suddenly from 
out the blue, great flocks of gulls appeared, filling 
the air with their white wings, and swooped down 
upon the fields; but instead of devouring the tender 
blades, as the people feared, they gorged themselves 
upon the insects and thus saved the crops and kept 
these worthy pioneers from want and starvation. 

The base of the monument is square, on three sides 
of which are descriptive carvings. On the fourth is 
a tablet inscribed with the legend, 


SEA GULL MONUMENT | 
ERECTED IN GRATEFUL REMEMBRANCE OF 
THE MERCY OF GOD TO THE MORMON 
PIONEERS 


On the top of the fifteen-foot round column is an 
immense globe on which two bronze sea gulls rest with 
wings outstretched. It is a fine piece of art and a 
lasting tribute from a grateful people. Great num- 
bers of these birds are seen in the vicinity of the Great 
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Salt Lake, but the wanton killing of them is made 
punishable by law. 

The Tabernacle was the point of most interest. It 
is a large auditorium seating 8,000 people and has a 
self-supporting wooden roof, a remarkable feat of 
engineering. The great organ is heard for an hour at 
each noontide. We were fortunate in hearing their 
special Anthem, the composition one of the choicest 
of their numbers. The acoustic properties of the great 
building, where a whisper is heard throughout its full 
length, and where the sound of the dropped pin is 
audible 200 feet away, are facts which every tourist is 
told or has heard before. The Temple itself is a build- 
ing which no Gentile may enter and according to our 
guide not all Mormons are eligible, only he that is 
without sin among them is privileged. The Temple 
was some forty years in building at a total cost of 
four million dollars. 

Again we were indebted to friends who made pos- 
sible our bathing in the Great Salt Lake. It is a most 
unique privilege. The density of the water said to be 
six times that of the ocean makes is impossible to sink 
beneath the surface. One just floats at ease. ’Tis 
said that the lake contains a higher percentage of com- 
mon salt than any other large body of water in the 
world, and is surpassed in density only by the Dead 
Sea of the Holy Land. 

Thousands of bathers were enjoying the holiday, 
some clinging to ropes while a few swam farther out; 
but the effort is too great to swim any considerable 
distance. Great numbers of sea gulls swooped down 
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In the wake for scraps of food from picnic baskets; 
for underneath the immense dancing pavilion is an 
equally large dining floor where hundreds of people 
were enjoying a basket lunch, the while listening to 
a band concert. 

As we left the Mormon City homeward bound, and 
steamed into the night, we realized with regret that 
only the last lap of our journey remained to be run. 
Three powerful engines, two in front and one in the 
rear, were required to bring the long train of ten 
Pullmans to the top of the pass, the cessation of their 
loud breathing announcing the acccomplishment. As 
the train waited, we read by the station light the fig- 
ures 7,440 feet elevation. 

Before starting on the steep downward grade, we 
heard the tap-tap on the wheels of the watchman’s 
hammer and realized that the safety of the sleeping 
passengers was, humanly speaking, in the care of these 
train men, and we put up a prayer for their guidance. 
Another pass still nearer Heaven was climbed when in 
the next forenoon we crossed the Continental Divide 
at 10,420 feet elevation—two miles up in the clouds. 
Rich valleys lie on either side of the Divide, and the 
country is interspersed with cultivated fields and fruit- 
ful orchards. Some of the finest fruit known is grown 
in this part of Colorado. 

At the Royal Gorge a twenty-minute stop allowed 
us the privilege of walking across the Hanging Bridge 
which swings in the narrowest point of the canyon 
where the perpendicular cliffs pierce the sky 2,000 feet 
above the roaring Arkansas River. ’Tis said that when 
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the road-bed was first. laid, workmen were lowered by 
ropes from the upper surface, there being no foothold 
on the rocks below. Not every tourist realizes that 
the unique feature of the bridge is in the fact that it 
les lengthwise of the river and not across. Farther 
on were the massive walls surrounding the peniten- 
tiary, where armed guards paced the top of the en- 
closure. A depressing thought was.in our mind at this 
outward evidence of crime. 

At last we reached the open plains and the smoke 
of the large steel industry which gives to the City of 
Pueblo the well-earned sobriquet—‘‘ Little Pittsburgh. ’’ 
Through the eastern part of the city flows the Fountain 
River, a treacherous stream, in that its placid course 
is ofttimes disturbed by overwhelming floods. Farther 
on it joins the Arkansas River. Tradition says this 
is the Fountain-qui-bout, along whose banks roamed 
the gentle maiden of Longfellow’s beautiful legend, 
Evangeline, in search of her lover Gabriel; and the 
Spanish Sierras over which he is said to have wandered 
are in sight some ninety miles to the southward. 

Pike’s Peak, the snow-capped mountain made fa- 
mous in history by the ’59er whose canvas-covered wagon 
bore the legend, ‘‘Pike’s Peak or Bust,’’ is always of 
interest. Now an auto road gives access to the sum- 
mit, where in years past the ascent was accomplished 
by the more dangerous cog railroad. We passed a 
small lake on top of a high hill and glimpsed on a dis- 
tant mountain a colossal Elephant’s Head, carved in 
the solid rock by Nature’s corroding hand through the 
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ages, and in the foreground a giant castle crowning a 
low ridge of mvuntains. 


Thus we come to the end of our journey. The circle 
is completed. As we find ourselves again at the start- 
ing point, and in our mind’s eye review the scenes, we 
are overwhelmed with reverence and gratitude to the 
Great Creator who has made possible such wonderful 
object lessons for man’s education and enjoyment. 


THE END 
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